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healthy trees are well-fed trees 


Too often property owners forget that shade trees, like humans, must eat; they forget, too, that 
nature’s larder can become depleted . . . leaving trees to literally starve to death or, weakened, 
fall prey to innumerable insects and diseases. 





The leaves and branches of a tree are composed of minerals and organic matter drawn up from the 
ground through the roots. In natural forests, this feeding system is ideal; there, decaying leaves and 
vegetation form a mulch which conserves moisture and eventually produces humus, the natural food 
for trees. There, nature’s larder is constantly being replenished. 


On developed grounds, however, land is cleared and well-kept; fallen leaves removed, and moisture 
conditions changed so that less nourishment is restored to the ground. Without natural conditions 
to replenish the soil’s food supply, there is a constant and increasing drain on its resources. 


If trees are to flourish, this drain cannot go on unchecked; measures must be taken to replace the 
loss in the soil . . . not by hit-or-miss methods, but by scientifically-balanced prepared food in 


proper quantities. 


Through years of study and experience, and with the invaluable aid of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett Green Tree Food has been developed as the most 
perfectly balanced prepared food for your trees, and the most satisfactory in method of application. 
Bartlett Green Tree Food contains a high percentage of organic material. 


Top dressings do not solve the feeding problem. Tree roots are usually at least fifteen inches below 
the surface of the ground, where the top dressing does not reach. Therefore, Bartlett Green Tree 
Food is applied through small holes in the soil, made with special powerful electric drills. This method 
assures that the food will penetrate right to the root area where it is readily assimilated; it is a 
highly efficient and economical method and does not disfigure lawns. 


In every tree problem, the Bartlett Way is the Scientific Way; your Bartlett representative, with the 
knowledge and unsurpassed facilities of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive 
Experimental Grounds, is always at your call to explain each Bartlett service with respect to your 
own tree problems. Consult him at any time, with no obligation to you. 
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Mes, fo do MW 


MULCHING can start in the vegetable and flower garden as soon as the 
soil is warm and the plants have started to make sturdy growth. 

PICK the blooms from newly set strawberries to encourage the growth of 
runner plants and enable the plants to become better established. 

WEEDS should be destroyed in the germination stage by early cultiva- 
tion but care should be taken not to injure tiny garden plants in the 
process. 

THE TIME to prune Spring-flowering shrubs is soon after the flowers 
fade. Prune by removing a few older stems at ground level. Do not 
shear the tops. 

DELAY setting warm-weather plants such as tomatoes, peppers and 
eggplants until warm weather arrives, or about June | in most 
northern gardens. 

SOW LIBERAL amounts of squashes, pumpkins and other vine crops 
to ensure a good stand and then thin to the strongest seedlings after 
the young plants come up. 

REPEATED plantings of gladioli up until early July will extend the 
blooming season. Large corms will bloom well in reasonably rich soil 
without chemical fertilizer. 

THIN beets, carrots and other similar crops soon enough to prevent 
crowding and avoid root disturbance incidental to the removal of un- 
wanted plants at a larger state of growth. 

PLANT the bean poles and tomato stakes before the seeds are sown or 
the plants set. Even though staking will permit close planting, room 
enough should be left to permit the gardener to work among the plants. 

MANY a perennial may be safely moved in full bloom, if the plant is 
watered thoroughly, taken up with a large lump of soil containing 
all of its roots and is carefully watered for some time after replanting. 

SEEDLINGS in soil into which fertilizer has been deeply dug can be 
given a start by an application of liquid fertilizer. Later, the deeply 
placed plant food will become available to the rapidly extending plant 
roots. 

A SIX-INCH board laid over a row of newly sown seeds will prevent 
crusting of the soil in rainy weather. A thin mulch will accomplish 
the same end. The seedlings should be uncovered as soon as germina- 
tion starts. 

ANY “WILD” suckers which may be growing up from the roots of 
grafted plants should be removed by breaking them off at their points 
of origin underground. Cutting at the soil surface only encourages 
suckers to grow again. 

TO AID in the control of late blight on tomatoes do not set the plants 
near potatoes. Do not use plants that show dark spots on the stems. 
Do not crowd the plants to such an extent that they do not dry 
promptly after a rain or heavy dew. 

THE BEST way to fight cutworms is to repeatedly spread moist poison 
bran bait evenly over the surface of the garden at dusk, esp<cially in 
areas of newly-set young plants. If spread thinly enough, it will not 
be eaten by birds or domestic animals. 

POULTRY manure has real value as a fertilizer for ornamental plants, 
particularly for deciduous hedges and evergreens such as hemlock and 
arbor-vitz. Spread at the rate of 40 pounds of dry poultry manure 
and 25 pounds of superphosphate per 1000 square feet. 

THE STAKES for dahlias should be stout.ones an inch and a half or 
more in diameter and five to six feet long. They should be set in the 
ground to a depth of at least a foot. Varieties of lesser stature require 
less massive supports. The stakes can also carry the labels which are 
important when dealing with numerous named kinds. 

IF THE method of direct seeding 
of annual flowers outdoors has been 
chosen, it is important that the 
plants be thinned to permit ample 
development. Many of them can 
also benefit from pinching the young 
growth to make them bushy. 
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Gin a body meet a body, Comin’ through the rye, Gin a body kiss a body, Need a body cry? 


HE Turks were the first to be interested 
|. in the tulip as a garden flower and when 
they overran southern Europe they took the 
bulbs along with them. The Dutch then became 
tremendously enthusiastic over the genus and 
in the early 17th century the country expe- 
rienced that hysteria known as tulipomania. 
Many people were ruined through their gam- 
bling and speculation in the flowers. About 
1630, when $10,000 was paid for a single bulb, 
the Dutch government halted the extravaganza 
and the bubble burst. Sobered since then, the 
Dutch have remained the world’s largest tulip 
breeders and have supplied much of the world, 
especially America, with millions of dollars 
worth of bulbs annually. English tulip breed- 
ing is also highly developed but comparatively 
few bulbs are exported. In America we also 


have some tulip breeding and production, 
particularly at Holland, Mich., where a tulip 
festival is celebrated each May. 

Of late years, while the familiar garden 
tulips are continuing to grow in popularity, 
interest once again is turning to the species 
tulips. There are some 60 species. Of these. 
about 40 are found in America with particular 
favorites being T. clusiana, fosteriana, ingens, 
kaufmanniana, montana, persica, sprengeri 
and suaveolens. Most of these species are com- 
paratively small and ideal rock garden mate- 
rial. However, many are excellent when 
planted in groups in the mixed herbaceous 
border. Since they bloom early, their bright 
colors are valuable in April and early May. To 
become acquainted with tulip species is to 
become an enthusiast—for, what they lack in 
size, they give in grace and charm. 
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A Hobby - But They Give It Their Best 


Garden Clubs of America will be in annual session at 

Portland, Ore. It is certain to be a memorable event, with 
the governor of the state among the speakers, with C. Eugene 
Pfister, president of the organization, presiding, and with such 
distinguished orators as Carl Starker, noted for his flower ar- 
rangements, Dean Collins, famous both as a garden editor and 
a poet, and C. P. Keyser, superintendent of parks, the last 
named making his address at the dedication of the George Himes 
Park, where a test garden for evergreens and other plants will 
be established. 


This will be the 1 2th annual convention of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America, but that fact does not indicate the exact age 
of the organization, for the annual meetings were suspended 
while the war was in progress. It was in 1932 that the first 
official meeting was held, although much preliminary work had 
been done. This meeting was held in Chicago, and four clubs 
were represented. Leo W. Nack, an engineer with the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company in Chicago, seems to have had the 
inspiration which led to the formation of a union of male gar- 
deners, and it was born soon after he received a prize of $1,000 
for his garden, 45 x 125 feet. He persuaded a group of garden- 
minded Chicago men to form a regulation garden club restricted 
to men. 


B siniea ci with May 21 and lasting four days, the Men's 


A little later the famous Jay N. Darling, the cartoonist 
known the country over as “‘Ding,”’ had a similar inspiration 
in Des Moines. Soon a Des Moines group was organized and 
“Ding’’ Darling was its first president. 


About the same time the movement took form in Aurora, 
Ill., and a club was formed there, with W. B. Lathrop as its 
president. This was significant, for Mr. Lathrop was destined 
to play a prominent part in the movement as secretary of the 
national organization. His records have supplied most of the 
material by which the history of the movement is known. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., then came into the picture in an inter- 
esting way. A club had been formed there in 1930. One of its 
members read an article in Horticulture about the Aurora club 
and asked for additional information. This resulted in a link 
between these two clubs and made them ready to consider a 
suggestion by Mr. Lathrop that the four clubs join hands in a 
nation-wide organization. Representatives of the four clubs, 


meeting in Chicago, were bubbling over with enthusiasm for 
Mr. Lathrop’s plan and thus the Men's Garden Clubs of America 
came into being. 


Alfred C. Hottes of Des Moines, then prominent as an editor 
in that city and well known as a dynamic speaker, was elected 
the first president and gave much time to his duties. Although 
now on the West Coast he is, of course, still interested in the 
rapidly spreading movement. 


The list of succeeding presidents is an impressive one, but the 
name of Hoyt F. Paxton is especially dear to long-time mem- 
bers. President for two years, he made the organization one of 
his chief interests. When the war clouds gathered Mr. Paxton 
committed his clubs wholeheartedly to defense gardens, antici- 
pating the national government in this respect. Personal matters 
made it desirable for him to move from Chicago to North Caro- 
lina and he made enthusiastic plans for an annual convention 
in that state. It is a matter of great regret that he passed away 
before his dream was fulfilled in the great meeting held in Ashe- 
ville last year. W. H. Thorne, an Asheville resident, serving as 
secretary, carried on as Mr. Paxton would have liked to do. 


At present the national organization has another particularly 
able presiding officer in C. Eugene Pfister, who was an active 
member of the Highland Park club when the annual convention 
was held there in 1942. A notable rose gardener, Mr. Pfister’s 
work throughout the war years made him a figure of com- 
manding importance in the garden movement, and it is with 
good reason that he has a conspicuous place in the Portland 
program. 


In the years covered by this brief review, men have been 
forming garden clubs all over the United States. These clubs 
have their social advantages, to be sure, but primarily they exist 
for serious purposes. Their members may follow horticulture 
as a hobby, but they give it the best that is in them. Their in- 
fluence is wide and in the course of the years they have developed 
a type of journalism which is unique. One might suspect that 
papers called ‘‘Garden Pants’ or “‘Dirt’’ or ‘“The Nozzle”’ 
would be both humorous and trivial. This is far from the truth. 
They may be, often are, humorous, but there is little triviality 
in them. The whimsical titles are merely an expression of the 
good natured banter which enlivens the more serious aspects of 
each club’s operations. 





YWse several varieties to 


Lengthen Lilac Time 


By DONALD WYMAN 


Arnold Arboretum, Boston 


ANY gardeners think of lilacs only 


in terms of the popular varieties of 
Syringa vulgaris, the common lilac. These 


are beautiful and can be grouped in at least 
seven different color classifications. How- 
ever, some of the species and some of the 
newer varieties of S. prestoniz bloom be- 
fore and after the common varieties so that 
the period of lilac bloom can be lengthened 
to about six weeks merely by selecting the 
right types. Then, too, such interesting 
species as S. chinensis, persica and micro- 


phylla add variety of form and flower in 
this group made up of too many similar 
forms. 

For instance, S. oblata and the S. hya- 
cinthiflora hybrids are the first to come 
into flower, often before the leaves appear 
and a full week to 10 days before the vari- 





eties of the common lilac. This occurs 
sometimes as early as May 10 in the Arnold 
Arboretum. The varieties of S. vulgaris 
bloom in mid- to late May. Flowering in 
early June are the Preston hybrids such as 
Isabelle and Audrey, together with the 
very hardy late lilacs S. villosa and S. 
sweginzowi. 

Last of all, about mid-June, the stately 
Japanese tree lilac and the Amur lilac close 
the season with their majestic trusses of 
creamy white flowers. This drawn-out 
flowering season is something to know 
about and to plan for, if you wish to fea- 
ture lilacs in your garden. 

Most people may be surprised to learn 
that the varieties of the common lilac have 
been classified into seven color groups. A 
few years ago the American Association of 
Botanical Gardens and Arboretums con- 
ducted a lilac survey in which all arbore- 
tums with large lilac collections co-oper- 
ated. Sources were located for nearly 500 
lilacs grown in this country and the color 


Lilac, Victor Lemoine — One of the most popular of all. 
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classification set up was rather minutely 
discerning. Some of the varieties of the 
common lilac which have been outstand- 
ing in the Arnold Arboretum collections 
over a period of years as well as being 
prominent in collections in many other 
parts of the country are worthy of note 
and should be considered before other va- 
rieties are chosen. They are as follows: 
White: Vestale, Mont Blanc, Edith Cavell 
and Ellen Willmott. 


Violet: De Miribel, Cavour, Marechal Lan- 
nes and Violetta. 


Bluish : President Lincoln, Decaisne, Olivier 
de Serres and Emile Gentil. 


Lilac: Marengo, Jacques Callot, President 
Fallieres and Victor Lemoine. 


Pink: Lucie Baltet, Macrostachya, Mme. A. 
Buchner and Katharine Havemeyer. 


Magenta: Marechal Foch, Mme. F. Morel. 
Paul Thirion and Mrs. Edward Harding. 


Purple: Monge, Mrs. W. E. Marshall, Lud- 
wig Spaeth and Adelaide Dunbar. 

Many of these varieties are also grown 
in the splendid lilac collections at the 
Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill.; Highland 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. and at Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa.; as well as sev- 
eral other places of merit. This is one of 
the things about lilacs that makes them 
good plants. They are hardy over a wide 
area of the United States and they are none 
too particular as far as soil requirements 
are concerned. In fact, the late lilac, S. 
villosa, is one of the hardiest of ornamental 
shrubs and is used considerably in Canada 
both as an ornamental shrub and in breed- 
ing work where hardiness is a very im- 
portant factor. 


All lilacs need some care and should 
never be grown unless this can be provided. 
Lilac scale can be particularly destructive 
unless the plants are sprayed with a misci- 
ble oil every year or so when they are dor- 
mant. Some need a renewal pruning occa- 
sionally—a cutting out of the old wood— 
and thinning out of some of the vigorous 
growing suckers so that all the strength of 
the plant does not go into vegetative 
growth at the expense of flower bud for- 
mation. Borers occasionally need to be 
sought out and branches containing them 
cut and burned immediately. 


Sometimes it is advisable to spread lime 
about the bases of the plants when the soil 
is very acid. Finally, it has been helpful 
in our collection to cut off the dead flower 
clusters immediately after they have faded 
in order to force the plants to form flower 
buds for the next year rather than seed 
capsules during the current season. 


Lilacs can be transplanted in either 
Spring or Fall and are usually quick and 
vigorous in growth. ‘Own root”’ plants 
are preferable to those grafted on privet, 
unless the latter have been planted deeply 
in the soil so that the lilac scions will even- 
tually grow roots themselves and the privet 
roots merely function as temporary nurse 
roots. Lilacs can be beautiful but timely, 
intelligent care is necessary to make them 
so. 
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Add Garden Glamour 


By MRS. LUCIEN B. TAYLOR 
Treasurer, N. E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 

NE of the best ways to conserve our 

vanishing native plants is to establish 
them in sanctuaries in private gardens 
whether large or small. Such plants can be 
made happy in borders along the founda- 
tions on the north side of a house, on the 
edges of shrubbery, in natural woodlands 
or in ones especially created for the 
purpose. 

Regardless of what site is chosen, how- 
ever, there is one requisite of major im- 
portance which all woodland plants have 
in common and which must be met if there 
is to be any hope of permanent success. 
This requisite is plenty of well-aérated 
woodsy soil. If the gardener has natural 
woodland the problem is simple. Other- 
wise, sufficient leafmold, peatmoss and 
sand must be added to the garden loam to 
make it light and crumbly. After the gar- 
den has been started all leaves that fall 
from the trees should be left on the ground 
to add to the supply of organic matter in 
the soil and to help in retaining moisture. 
A patch of woods would look strange in- 
deed with every leaf removed from the 
forest floor. The same principle applies to 
the back yard wild flower garden. 

Only those plants should be used in a 
wild flower garden which grow naturally 
under conditions like the ones provided in 
the new situation. Those found in full sun 
resent being planted under trees. Plants 
demanding special soil, such as limestone, 
or conditions of extreme acidity are not 
suitable for the average garden. 

If plants are to be collected from the 
wild, note carefully not only the soil char- 
acter and relative moisture but also the 
amount of sun and shade which the plants 
receive. Early-flowering species which dis- 
appear during the Summer need overhead 
shade when they lie dormant. If possible, 
take a good bit of soil with every plant 
collected. 

Never take plants unless there are plenty 
of the species in evidence and get permis- 
sion from the owner of the land before 
digging. The most gratifying way to con- 
serve wild flowers, however, is to rescue 
them from areas where new roads or hous- 
ing developments have made their removal 
a necessity. To do this gives a real feeling 
of satisfaction. 

A list of 12 wild flowers which should 
succeed in the average wildflower garden 
might include hepatica, bloodroot, Dutch- 
men’s breeches, trilliums, Mayapple, col- 
umbine, white baneberry, yellow violet, 
adder’s tongue, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Spring 
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beauty and yellow lady’s slipper. Never 
dig up any other species of orchids because 
they are sure to die eventually. 

No wild flower garden is complete 
without a good collection of ferns which 
are beautiful at all seasons and make a per- 
fect setting for the flowers. Some of the 
easiest to grow are the Christmas fern, 
polypody, evergreen woodfern and the 
long beech fern. These are not too big for 
such a purpose. The larger ferns like the 
cinnamon, interrupted and ostrich ferns 
look best in colonies by themselves. When 
used as a foundation planting they are most 
attractive and practically indestructible, 
requiring no care whatsover. 

Medium-sized trees such as flowering 
dogwood, witch-hazel, birch and sassafras 
are the most satisfactory to use for shade. 
A few native shrubs also add interest and 
furnish color when the flowers are no 





May Apple, Podophyllum peltatum — It is easily transplanted. 
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longer in bloom. Among the best are 
azalea, inkberry, American holly, vibur- 
num, sweet pepperbush, black alder, spice- 
bush, blueberry and mountain laurel. 
Too often, in the past, our best native 
plants have been overlooked in the quest 
for ornamentals for the garden. Natives 
are usually more interesting than ‘‘foreign- 
ers’’ and the increasing use in gardens and 
roadside plantings of wild flowers is evi- 
dence that they are at last receiving the 
attention which they richly deserve. 





The May-apple 


HE mandrake or May-apple, Podo- 

phyllum peltatum, is one of the best- 
known flowers of Spring. It forms great 
colonies, usually in the partial shade of 
rich, more or less open, deciduous woods 
or along the edges of denser areas. Its 
range extends from western New England 
and Quebec to Minnesota and southward 
to Florida, Louisiana and Texas. 

The plants grow from thick creeping 
rootstocks that throw out branches to form 
dense colonies. For this reason propagation 
is simple. The plants divide and transplant 
readily and seeds sown as soon as ripe ger- 
minate the following Spring. 








} you want good opples 
You Must Spray 


By W. D. WHITCOMB 
Waltham Field Station, Massachusetts 
State College 

HE season of 1946 developed the 

most destructive losses to fruit from 
injurious insects and diseases in the last 
30 years. Skilled commercial orchardists 
fought day and night to control the pests, 
and even then many of them suffered much 
greater losses than usual. Faced with these 
conditions, it is no wonder that amateur 
fruit growers with limited time, knowl- 
edge, and equipment for this work became 
discouraged. However, every true gar- 
dener’s life is built on eternal hope and 
nearly everyone is anxious to try again this 
year. 

Apple scab was the principal offender. 
This disease thrives in wet weather, and is 
particularly destructive to the McIntosh 
variety. Many fruit experts agree that in 
spite of the high quality and great favor 
of this typical New England apple, it 
should not be planted in backyard orchards 
because of its high susceptibility to apple 
scab disease. 

Diseases such as apple scab should be 
prevented from becoming established in 
the leaf or fruit rather than be killed after 
the infection has occurred. They are primi- 
tive plants which germinate from seed-like 
spores and grow in the presence of mois- 
ture. Most infections begin in damp rainy 
weather. To kill the spores, protectant 
fungicidal spray residue must cover the 
leaves and fruit while they are wet. There- 
fore, the spray must be applied before a 
rain rather than afterward. Naturally, 
some will be washed off but, like a leaky 
roof, protection is needed only when it 
rains. 

Of equal destructiveness are those major 
insect pests, the plum curculio and the 
apple fruit fly or railroad worm. The 
““‘curc’’ is most destructive during the first 
two or three weeks after the young fruit 
is set and reaches a diameter of one-quarter 
to one-half inch. Unlike scab, the activity 
of this pest is stimulated by hot, dry 
weather. Temperatures about 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit cause each beetle to make six 
or eight bites in the tiny apples per day, 
while they make only one bite at 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Sprays to control them 
must be applied just before a ‘‘hot spell,”’ 
and often should be repeated in seven to 
10 days because the young fruits are grow- 
ing very rapidly at this time. 

One might think that all of this spray- 
ing would discourage any insect but not so 
the apple fruit fly which has remained 
snugly in a tiny pupa cell in the ground 
all during the Spring and early Summer. 
About July 1 these flies emerge and enter 
the trees. For about 10 days they survey 


the situation and reach their greatest ac- 
tivity about July 10 and July 25. They 
prefer pleasant sunny days rather than wet 
or heat in which to lay eggs in the apples. 
Sprays to control them must be applied at 
the height of their activity. Apple fruit 
flies are great travelers and frequently mi- 
grate several hundred yards, thus adding 
to the problem of control. 





The commercial orchardist applies eight 
or more sprays during the season, and any- 
one wishing to compete with the skilled 
fruit growers should follow the complete 
apple spray schedule. The amateur must 
apply AT LEAST THREE SPRAYS, 
and each additional application will pay 
dividends in better fruit far out of propor- 
tion to the labor and financial outlay. 

The materials are relatively simple for 
a minimum schedule. Wettable sulfur, lead 
arsenate, and 50 per cent DDT wettable 
powder take care of most of the problems 
with nicotine sulfate added if aphids are 
abundant. 

In the minimum schedule each spray is 
planned to combat a major pest as follows: 


Spray Schedules for Amateur Fruit Growers 








1. When blossom buds 





maximum tempera- 


, Wettable Sulfur 5 tblsp. To combat apple scab 
show pink, but not Lead Arsenate 24% "° and various leaf-eat- 
open Water 1 gallon ing caterpillars. 

2. When apples are 4- | Wettable Sulfur 5 tblsp. To combat scab, 
inch in diameter and | Lead Arsenate 2% "* curculio and codling 


50% DDT wettable i 


moths. 





























Delayed Dormant 
(When buds are 
silver tip; the size 
of mouse ears) 


ture is 75° F. or powder 
higher Water 1 gallon 
3. About July 15 Wettable Sulfur 4 tblsp. To combat scab, 
Lead Arsenate yy os codling moth and 
MINIMUM 50% DDT wettable a" fruit fly. 
SCHEDULE powder 
Water 1 gallon 
THE COMPLETE SCHEDULE 
When Materials | 25 Gal. 1 Gal. To Control 


Oil emulsion—Manufacturer’s directions 
(too late in 1947 when this is published) 


San Jose Scale, 
Red Mite, Aphids. 




















table powder 


Pre Pink Wettable Sulfur 1% lb. 5 tblsp. Scab, tent 
(When buds first Lead Arsenate =" az ”* caterpillar. 
show pink color) 

Pink Wettable Sulfur 1% lb. 5 tblsp. Scab, leaf eating 
(When buds sepa- Lead Arsenate . a :. " caterpillars and 
rate in cluster but Nicotine Sulfate % pt. 2 tsp. aphids. 

not open) 

Calyx Wettable Sulfur 1% lb. 5 tblsp. Scab, codling 
(When 90% of Lead Arsenate % “ | oe moth, curculio, 
petals have fallen) | 50% DDT wet- % ° ie leaf hopper. 











1st Cover 
(7-10 days after 
calyx when temp. 


Lead Arsenate 
50% DDT wet- 
table powder 


Curculio, codling 


1 Ib. 2% tbisp. 
* moth, and scab. 


% “ 
































75° F.) Wettable Sulfur + We .* 
2nd Cover 50% DDT wet- % Ib. 2tblsp. | Codling moth 
(About June 20) table powder and scab 
Lead Arsenate % “ 1%. * 
Wettable Sulfur i a: 
3d Cover 50% DDT wet- % Ib. 2tbisp. | Railroad worm, 
(About July 10) table powder scab. 
Lead Arsenate %“ ss * 
Wettable Sulfur ge ee 
4th Cover 50% DDT wet- % Ib. 2tbisp. | Railroad worm, 
(About July 25) table powder codling moth, leaf 
Lead Arsenate % “ 1% hopper, scab. 
Wettable Sulfur + Res | as 


Note—Throughout the schedule, Fermate 
can be used in place of wettable sulfur. 








% Ib. in 25 gal. or 1 tablespoonful in 1 gal. 
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Layering (4 an easy way 
To Multiply Shrubs 


HE simplest approach to increasing 

most shrubs but, more particularly, 
those that tend to widen at the base by 
suckering is to dig off divisions. There are 
few old shrubs which will not yield a divi- 
sion or two without disturbance of the 
main plant. A spade and a keyhole saw are 
the only tools required. This is a Spring 
or an Autumn operation. 

Sometimes, where no sucker growths 
are present, such a condition can be created 
artificially. By severing a sizeable root and 
pulling the end nearest the parent plant up 
to the soil surface, shoots will develop and 





Clematises, trailing roses and other 
vines are often layered by burying 
every other node. 


the root will become an independent plant 
which can be transplanted the following 
year. Elms, apples, plums, roses and a va- 
riety of other plants can often be increased 
in this manner. Of course, unless the 
mother plants are on their own roots this 
method is of no value. All that will result 
from a grafted plant will be ‘‘wild’’ or 
“‘natural’”’ suckers from the understock. 

Another method is the making of root 
cuttings of such plants as beach plums, 
some of the brambles and wild roses. Size- 
able pieces of roots of these and some other 
plants buried in a horizontal position 
about three inches deep will regenerate 
the plants. The roots of any plant which 
suckers freely from the roots will respond 
to this treatment. Theoretically, root cut- 
tings can be made at any season. However, 
October, seems to have proved itself the 
best month for starting such operations 
when working in the open ground.’ 

Perhaps, the simplest of all home propa- 
gating methods is layering. This consists 
of bending down a branch of rhododen- 
dron, magnolia, climbing rose or whatnot 
and covering a portion of its stem to root 
while still a part of the parent plant. 

In the case of the rhododendron and 
magnolia, two years usually elapse before 
the branch tip can be removed as an inde- 
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pendent plant. Sometimes, when rooting 
takes place the first year, the layer is cut 
free of the old plant but is left where it is 
for another growing season before trans- 
planting is attempted. 

In the case of roses, yews, false cypresses 
and other plants which root readily, a sin- 
gle season of burying a young shoot some 
distance back from the growing point is 
long enough to produce a plant capable of 
being shifted to another location the fol- 
lowing Spring. 

The common method of bending a 
branch to the ground for layering purposes 
often has drawbacks. One difficulty is that 
well-balanced root systems often fail to 
develop. This has been noticed with vege- 
tatively propagated dwarfing understocks 
for apples. The roots all grow in one direc- 
tion and the tree, lacking anchorage, bends 
over before the force of the wind. Another 
objection to branch layers has been that in 
some cases a side branch with roots on it 
continues to be a side branch and does not 
send up terminal shoots without first being 
subjected to severe pruning. Also, by the 
common method each layer results in but 
one new plant. 

However, there is a way by means of 
which most deciduous shrubs can be lay- 
ered to avoid these unsatisfactory results. 
The hybrid perpetual rose can be taken as 
an example. In order to get such roses to 
bloom from top to bottom when treated 
as pillars, it has long been the custom to 
bend the stems over towards the hori- 
zontal until after growth starts and then 
to tie them in a vertical position. The same 
technique applies to a branch of almost 
any deciduous shrub or vine. If a branch 
is pegged flat on the ground, growth will 
not be entirely terminal. Instead, nearly 
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Layers made by pegging whole 
branches in a horizontal position, 
yield more plants. 
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every side bud will break into growth. 
Then, if the bases of these young shoots 
are covered at once with soil and filled in 
as they grow until a depth of about three 
inches has been attained, each of them will 
be well-rooted and capable of removal as 
independent plants by Autumn or the next 
Spring. 

Plants produced in this manner will be 
terminal in their growth, and will have 
well-balanced root systems. They will re- 
semble seedling plants in these respects. 

Vines are sometimes layered by burying 
every other node, sine curve fashion. This 
is often done with the stems of large-flow- 





The common method of layering 
results in but one plant from each 
layer. 


ered clematis. Climbing roses, particularly 
the trailing kinds, can also be handled in 
the same manner. 


California Flower Show 


**TUANTASIA,” the recent 1947 Cali- 

fornia Spring Garden Show in the 
Oakland Exposition Building at 10th and 
Fallon Streets, was one of the most lavish 
of the 1947 flower shows. ‘‘Fantasia’’ 
supplemented the beauty of flowers and 
plants with the newest and most interest- 
ing plastics and other materials which lend 
themselves to structural design —- and 
poetry in design as well as flower arrange- 
ment was a large part of ‘Fantasia,’ ac- 
cording to Howard Gilkey, its architect 
and designer. 

Flowers in profusion, from the meekest 
viola to the most flaming orchid, domi- 
nated the scene. Pelargoniums were ex- 
hibited in a setting which showed every 
variety including early wild species and the 
newer types recently put on the market. 
Rhododendrons, azaleas, roses, Spring 
bulbs, anthuriums, begonias, cinerarias, 
gloxinias, Croft lilies, carnations, pansies, 
cacti, ferns, greenhouse plants and graceful 
trailing nasturtiums—all were included. 

Color played an important role from 
its use on the striking Pearly Gates, con- 
structed after the Chinese moon gate, to 
the pale pastel rims that held the gay bal- 
loons against the ceiling. Color was in the 
masses of Spring bulbs surrounding the 
‘Fountain of [llumination”’ a large spiral- 
ling showpiece topped by a lucite figure. 














READERS LETTERS 


TO THE 


EDITOR 








A Cutting Garden 


EAR EDITOR—In the February 1 

edition of Horticulture there was an 
outburst by one of your readers, denounc- 
ing all those who like to pick their garden 
flowers as ‘Garden Barbarians.”’ 

Now, as I am an arranger, you may 
think that my feeling that garden flowers 
should be cut and enjoyed and shared may 
perhaps be biased. But I am sure most 
horticulturists will agree that your cor- 
respondent's position is fanatical in the ex- 
treme. One would not, of course, cut any 
plant to the detriment of the garden pic- 
ture, or to the detriment of the plant itself. 
But in every garden there can be a space 
reserved for cutting. And the use of the 
shears, even in the garden proper, can 
benefit, not injure most plants when done 
intelligently. In fact annuals would soon 
die if they were not cut constantly. Let 
us have no weeping but share our garden’s 
beauty generously with friends, churches, 
hospitals and the Fruit and Flower Mis- 
sion. If we do not, we miss one of the 
greatest pleasures of having a garden. 

—Mrs. Anson H. Smith. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Hamburgers and Gardens 
EAR EDITOR—The pages of Hor- 


ticulture seem an odd place to read, 
“formerly a garden was just a place in 
which to work—or else it was a thing to 
admire reverently. Now we are coming to 
think of a garden as a place in which to 
live.” 

He who works in a garden lives in it in 
the fullest sense and the “‘reverent admira- 
tion’ is the overflow of joy in that living. 
I cannot picture a true gardener wishing 
to compete with the fragrance of flowers 
by means of sizzling onions and hambur- 
gers nor consider the noise of ‘“‘carefree 
manner of outdoor eating’’ as preferable 
to the twitter and song of birds. Perhaps 
the word garden is loosely used by the 
author. I suggest ‘Backyard Kitchen” in 
place of ‘Garden Kitchen.”” The more 
complete and efficient this hybrid kitchen 
becomes — like the one illustrated — the 
more absurd. It is like coming upon camp- 
ers in idyllic surroundings—frowsy, scant- 
ily clad individuals conversing loudly 
against the competition of a jazzy phono- 
graph. To a person wishing to munch a 
hamburger in a beautiful garden, I fear 
the lily pool would suggest itself as a swell 
place to launder bed linen. 

One can have the great pleasure of eat- 
ing out-of-doors on a porch or terrace 
overlooking the garden. In which case the 
food is prepared in cleanly fashion in a 
properly equipped kitchen. If you wish, 


a tea tray may be carried to a secluded gar- 
den house or arbor but, by all means, take 
the noisy ‘‘carefree eaters’’ to the big open 
spaces to munch their hamburgers and 
thereby earn the gratitude of the neighbors. 

—Helen C. Sowden. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


A Pair of Big Feet 


EAR EDITOR—I have been reading 
much this Spring about the necessity 
of firming the soil over seeds, that is, vege- 
table seeds after planting. Some of the 
writers seem to think gardeners overdo the 
practice, saying that if the soil is packed 
down too much the seeds will have a hard 
time breaking through. Such is not my 
experience. When I plant seeds I always 
go up the row with the back of my hoe 
(which I use for planting) and then I 
walk back down the row with my big feet, 
placing them heel and toe and shuffling 
along. This packs the soil down but it also 
prevents a rain from washing out the seeds. 
In addition to this, it makes sure the 
seeds are in contact with the soil so they 
will germinate. It stops the soil from dry- 
ing out—and if the weather turns dry, you 
can water safely. I might add, my seeds 
have always germinated satisfactorily. Per- 
sonally, I think seedlings would push their 
way up through anything short of solid 
concrete. 
—Arthur Freeman. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Two Useful Tools 


EAR EDITOR — I have two tools 

which I always carry when working 
in the garden. | find them more useful 
than those ordinarily used. The first is a 
pair of short but very strong scissors. With 
them I can not only cut things but also dig 
dandelions and other stubborn weeds, 
especially in the lawn. I push the closed 
points down, give a heave and up fly the 
weeds, roots and all. 

The other tool I call an onion-weeder, 
as I bought it in the onion district of the 
Connecticut Valley. It is a C-shaped blade 
about three inches on a side and ends in a 
handle. The edges of the C are sharpened 
on both sides. With it I can cultivate safely 
in among both perennials and annuals. 
The sharp edges cut off weeds easily when 
I do not want to disturb the soil around 
seedlings. With the point, I can dig out 
even such stubbon pests as docks with their 
long tap-roots. And with the point I can 
dig holes for planting seedlings and bulbs. 
Once the garden is planted, save for a rake, 
these two tools are the only ones I ever use. 

—Evelyn Gilchrist. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Good Gardeners: Poor Cooks 


EAR EDITOR—I just cannot skip 

A. E. Thatcher’s assertion in Horti- 
culture that ‘British vegetables are better 
grown and better cooked than in any coun- 
try on earth.” 

I take it that “‘British’’ in this case 
means “‘English’’ and on that assumption 
I heartily agree that the English may grow 
a larger variety of vegetables—even that 
they grow larger vegetables—but as to the 
skill of British cooks at handling those big 
vegetables I will not quote my own views 
but those of Sir A. Daniel Hall, K.C.B., 
LL.D., D.S.C., V.M.H. 

Sir Daniel, who is important enough to 
have been chosen to write the foreword to 
the Encyclopedia of Cookery (London, 
1941) says: 

Many unjustified reproaches are made against 
English food and cookery, but they are un- 
happily true (sic) when addressed to our treat- 
ment of vegetables. The general level of vege- 
table culture, whether in private or commercial 
gardens, is higher here (England) than in other 
countries, and we do have better varieties at our 
disposal. It is unfortunate that we do not 
always choose vegetables for their real purpose 
—to eat rather than to look at. 


A bit later Sir Daniel speaks of ‘‘Brus- 
sels sprouts that are but small cabbages’’ 
and “‘leeks that aim at being gate posts.” 
I have eaten both articles in quantity dur- 
ing nearly two years in England. Mr. 
Thatcher may have them. Last year from 
English seed I grew parsnips 23 inches 
long. They penetrated a full six inches into 
the red clay hardpan underlying my garden 
and I broke my favorite fork trying to get 
a complete sample for exhibition. I also 
grew English turnips almost as big as bas- 
ketballs—but they turned an unpleasant 
gray when cooked and tasted so strong that 
even the chickens passed them up for other 
things. 

I give the English a big “‘A”’ for flori- 
culture and some blue ribbons for the size 
of their vegetables but English cooks will 
have to step down to our American ones 
when it comes to vegetable cookery which 
must begin with tender, succulent vege- 
tables. 

—H. D. Sanderson. 
Marcellus, N. Y. 


Good Neighbors 


EAR EDITOR—Up here in coldest 

New England we have a saying that 
good fences make good neighbors. I would 
like to suggest that good garden neighbors 
not only keep their fences in repair but 
also keep weeds down. I spend hours dig- 
ging the dandelions and plantains out of 
my lawn but some neighbors permit their 
lawns to grow a wonderful crop of both 
these weeds. So each year, the wind sows 
my lawn anew with a crop of seeds—and 
I keep right on digging. Perhaps, Horti- 
culture will suggest that good neighbors 
keep their weeds from setting seed. 

—E. F. Whitten. 

Augusta, Me. 
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RAMBLING UBSERVATIONS 
of ROVING GARDENER 








T IS interesting to me that the sub- 

tropics are interested in American fruits. 
For example: General Hector Trujillo, 
secretary of war of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, has just received a shipment by air of 
plants from a Pennsylvania nursery. The 
order included: apple, peach, cherry, pear 
and plum trees — as well as blueberry, 
blackberry and raspberry bushes, grape 
vines and rhubarb roots. It is hoped that 
these plants will flourish in the cool and 
humid mountain areas of the Republic. 
The General, it is reported, is a prominent 
experimental horticulturist with an estab- 
lishment at Ciudad Trujillo, the capital 
city. 


ROM friends at Ithaca, N. Y., I learn 

that the Department of Floriculture of 
Cornell University is experimenting with 
an old Roman custom. Some 2,000 years 
ago, the Romans worked out a system of 
radiant heating which, although practi- 
cally neglected ever since the fall of the 
Empire, has many virtues. “How would 
the Roman system work out in green- 
houses?”’ it was asked. Now the research- 
ers are going to find out. The idea of radi- 
ant heating is, simply, to keep plants from 
being affected by low temperatures with- 
out heating the air around them. The 
method is the same as a person, standing 
in front of a fireplace, being toasted while, 
at the same time, the air in the room is 
cold. The new idea, if it works practically, 
can mean a great saving in fuel bills for 
greenhouses. Harold E. Gray, research 
fellow, is conducting the present experi- 
ments. 





WHAT IS IT? 


Hollyhock? No. Hibiscus? No! 
It is the common cotton flower. 
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URING some recent research in agri- 

culture in America before the white 
men came I ran across an illustration—the 
artist's idea of how an Indian vegetable 
patch looked. The authenticity of the 
drawing may be questioned, of course, but 
the Indians who were great on labor- 
saving devices apparently did save time 
and trouble by following what can be 
called a ‘three-story plan’’ of planting. 
They grew principally, at least along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, three crops: corn, beans 
and pumpkins. These were not exactly the 
same varieties we grow today but their 
method of planting would save us space 
even now. 

First, it seems, they planted their corn 
in hills—that is, four or five seeds in a 
group and then another hill three feet be- 
yond. Into each hill at the same time went 
two or three pumpkin seeds. Then, a little 
later (if the corn and pumpkins were 
planted June 1, this would be about July 
1) beans were planted among the sprout- 
ing corn. 

The system worked out in this fashion. 
The corn, having a head start, provided 
a support for the beans and the pumpkins 
sprawled beneath both. Thus three crops 
were grown in the space of one and only 
enough ground was cleared, planted and 
weeded for one. Of course, the Indians 
used new soil which was fertile and it is 
reported that they fertilized after a fashion 
by putting a fish beneath each hill. We 
have hardly enough fish today for such a 
practice, but we do have better fertilizers. 

Incidentally, this Indian method of 
vegetable planting is not altogether for- 
gotten. On trips through the back hills of 
Maine and New Hampshire I have seen 
these three crops growing happily in the 
age-old fashion and, of course, some farm- 
ers still interplant corn and pumpkins. 


SUPPOSE to the folks living in Florida 

this is “old stuff’’ but to most of us 
living in the North it is something about 
which we have given little thought. Every 
time I go to Florida I am entranced anew 
with the mysteriously hanging beards of 
the Spanish moss. 

Likewise, I was surprised when first 
told that it is not a parasite—that it does 
not draw its food from the host but from 
the air instead. That accounts for its grow- 
ing on telephone wires as well as trees. 

Several times I have tried to grow it at 
home under glass but have never suc- 
ceeded, probably because I cannot keep the 
air humid enough for it. 
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Two Asian Trollius 


FTER the early globe-flowers have re- 

tired from the garden scene the lover 

of these plants has yet another treat to 

come in the month of July. It is the 

blooming time of the beauteous Trollius 
ledebouri Golden Queen. 

This Siberian plant is a globe-flower 
only by courtesy. The flowers are almost 
flat or slightly cupped. The color is a deep 
tawny orange burnished to a rich glow. 
The dark green, lobed leaves also partak- 
ing of this shining quality. This plant, un- 
like its relatives, is much more open in 
form, producing many stems three feet 
tall, rising from the base and, since it is 
much less leafy it presents almost the ap- 
pearance of a bush. 

Like the others it wants a cool rich soil 
with plenty of moisture and, I am sure 
from my garden experiences, likes more 
sun than the dwarfer species. A good qual- 
ity it does not share with its near relatives 
is reasonableness in germination. The seed 
comes up in good time like any other well- 
behaved perennial and it is not unusual to 
find many self-sown seedlings. 

Trollius pumilus is a little flower that 
grows in the sub-alpine bogs of the Hima- 
layas. It enlivens the rock garden with 
yellow after the first burst of bloom of that 
lovely color is replaced by the more sober 
pinks and blues of late Spring. 

It can, by no means, ever be called a 
““globe-flower’’ because the clear yellow 
blooms are very flat. They are an inch or 
more across and have a center of small 
petals and stamens of deeper gold. The 
leaves are three-lobed, small and thick- 
textured and the whole plant is not more 
than six to eight inches tall when in flower. 
Like all relatives of the buttercups, it must 
have a cool moist soil. The whole appear- 
ance of the plant leaves an impression of 
neatness, further enhanced by a waxen 
gloss on the leaves and flowers as if they 
were polished by a careful housekeeper. 

The variety T. p. yunnanensis is larger. 
It is nine to 12 inches tall, more lush and 
leafy in growth, rendering it unfit for the 
small rock garden but it can be a pleasant 
adjunct to the front of the hardy border. 


—Clara W. Regan. 
Butte, Mont. 


The Prairie Phlox 


HLOX pilosa or prairie phlox is a fa- 

vorite member of my perennial border. 
It is usually found in dry soil or on prairies 
but will adapt itself to home garden con- 
ditions. 

It blooms about May and the plants are 
about 12 inches high. The leaves are long, 
slender and somewhat downy. The flowers 
are pink and are held on stems above the 
foliage. It sends out underground shoots 
or runners from which it is easily propa- 
gated. 

—Anna Johanning. 


Baldwin, Kan. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

















HELENE BOLL 


offers these fascinating lectures 
with Kodachrome slides of the 
gardens of famous people. 


“Color Composition and Design of 
Gardens” 


“Spiritual Values of a Garden” 
“Suggestions for Your Garden” 


Individual Instruction in 
Flower Arrangements 





I am happy indeed to recommend you. 
Helen Hussey Champlin, President 
National Council 


I am still cherishing the happiest memories of 
your recent visit to First Church, and the lecture 
which you gave on Gardens of New England at 
the Ladies Night of our Men’s Club. 

I am sure t the enthusiasm with which it 
was received left no doubt in your own mind 
as to its success and I want to add my own word 
of appreciation for an evening of real enjoyment. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
M. R. Boynton 


I want to thank you personally and in behalf 
of the Men’s Club for your beautiful garden 
pictures and the interesting lecture. Yours was 
undoubtedly the most unusually interesting 
presentation of color slides I have had the op- 
portunity of seeing. You make one not only 
understand the physical beauties of gardens, 
but with . ur lovely interpretations, you make 
one feel the spiritual beauties as well. 

Charles E. Dearing, II, President 


Your lecture on “Color, Composition and De- 
sign of New England Gardens,” was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the members of the Hanover Garden 
Club. It was one of the best talks we have ever 
heard, and your color slides were superb. 

Howard F. Dunham, Chairman Program 
Committee, Garden Club, Hanover, N. H. 


Your note of appreciation is hardly commen- 
surate with the sheer enjoyment and inspiration 
you gave our club members and their guests on 
Wednesday evening. Even without the support 
of their unanimous verbal enthusiasm, I should 
still think your lecture with its beautiful garden 
pictures the finest I have ever heard. You lift 
the minutest and most unpretentious garden into 
a spiritual realm and make any effort in that 
direction not only a pleasure and a oy 
but a very real blessing as well. I wish you 
most widespread opportunities to teach your 
philosophy and I shall lose no opportunity to 
direct hungry listeners your way.” 

Caroline W. Jackson, Program Chairman 
Little Compton, R. I., Garden Club 


Our first Garden Club ting, after 
sion of over a year, was held ‘in pede 1945. 
Our guest speaker was Miss Helene Boll of 
Boston. She gave us a most entertaining after- 
noon. All voted it one of the best meetings we 
have ever had. It topped all others for inspira- 
tion and stimulating interest. 
Mabel K. Baker, Vice-President 
Hyannis Garden Club 
Just a short note to tell you how pleased we 
were with your program. The afternoon fairly 
flew, but it left each of us with many wonderful 
thoughts and ideas for our own gardens. Your 
pictures are beautiful and your commentaries 
very encouraging to those of us who aspire to 
something different. We are looking forward to 
another delightful afternoon with you. 
Frances Wormhood, President 
Hingham Woman's Club 





I desire to thank you for the splendid lecture 
you gave to the Men’s Club. It was wonderful 
and was such a relief from all the war talk and 
the debunking we have with strikes, etc., in this 
after the war period. I hope you can give it 
many times more as it should be a help to minds 
that are downtrodden. . . . I was pleased to hear 
you give such a beautiful line of thought in 
speaking about the gardens and their develop- 
ment for beauty and enjoyment. 

Herbert J. Kellaway, Landscape Architect 


For details of lectures write 
271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 





LECTURES on ROSES 
1. Roses and Their Culture 
2. Roses of Romance and History 
3. Interesting Stories and Incidents 
of Roses and Rose History 
All the above are finely illustrated 
GEORGE A. SWEETSER 


Landscape Designer and Horticulturist 
Vice-President of American Rose Society 
Executive Secretary, and formerly, President of 
the New igland Rose iety 
36 FOREST STREET, WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
Tel. WELlesley 0748 


Superb MOTION PICTURES in Color 


SPRING IN THE SOUTH: Gardens from Key West 
to Natchez and Charleston. 


A NATURALIST AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS: 
Secrets of the flowers and their visitors. 


HISTORIC HOMES AND GARDENS OF OLD 
VIRGINIA: 
Including the Williamsburg Restoration. 


BIRDING WITH A COLOR CAMERA: At home 
and afield with our feathered neighbors. 


DR. JOHN B. MAY, Cohasset, Massachusetts 

















MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 


offers three lectures in Kodachrome— 
“Wild Flowers and Flowering Shrubs” 
“Flower Arrangements with Antiques” 
“The THRILL of the Fall Garden” 


Each program will show flowers grow- 
ing and in Arrangement. 


Operator and complete equipment pro- 
vided for all lectures. 


Send for descriptive folder 
21 Crescent Road, Longmeadow, Mass. 








MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 
Lectures on 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT and 


FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 


(Now planning tour to Colorado Springs in JULY 
offering special flat rate to clubs en route.) 








GERTRUDE ALLEN 


offers six different 


Colored Chalk Talks 


about birds. animals, plants, insects. For 
illustrated circular, terms, dates, address 


34 Avon Way, Quincy 69, Mass. 











RECENT EXPERIMENT IN MY 
GARDEN 
the Talk That Is Always New 
For terms and full list of Garden Talks address 


MARY PECKHAM TUBBY 
SHADY STEPS WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








“DYEING IS FUN.” A lecture describing the use 
of natural dyes from bark, leaves, flowers, fruit 
and weeds which grow in everyone’s neighborhood. 

PEASE KIERSTEAD, 11 Norfolk Road, 
Holbrook, Massachusetts. 


GARDEN LECTURES 


with Kodachrome Movies or Stills 
Varied Subjects 
——_ 

Special Christmas Lecture 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
with Choice Evergreens and Accessories 
Further information on request 
THE MERRYS 


Sunrise Knoll Needham, Mass. 
109 Brookside Road Nee. 2119 














Attracting Birds to the Garden 
A Bird Sanctuary for Everyone 


and six other topics 
All illustrated with colored motion pictures or 
Kodachromes — Experienced lecturers. 
For descriptive cir and terms, write 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 





1. CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL. 
A demonstration-lecture emphasizing the real 
meaning of Christmas. A complete program. 


2. MAKING A “COME HITHER” GARDEN. 
The inside story of a prize-winning garden. 


3. FLOWER ARRANGEMENT WITHOUT TEARS. 
4. MAKING A CHRISTMAS CRECHE 
(demonstrated). 
MRS. CHARLES F. PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose 76, Mass. 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON 


Lectures 

The Use of Garden Ornaments and Accents 
Flower Arrangements for the Home 

Easy to Use Flower Containers (Club to furnish 

flowers) 

Christmas Arrangements with Legends and Stories 
Planning a Church Garden (Colored slides) 

75 GRANITE ST., FOXBORO, MASS. Foxboro 498 


LECTURES 


Flower, Fruit, and Dried Arrangements. 
Holiday Tables and Flower Show Practice. 


Accredited Judge of 
The National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 


and 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc. 


MRS. ALBERT R. SHARP 
15 Fairbanks Street Brookline 46, Mass. 














“UNUSUAL House Plants.” ‘Propagation of 
House Plants.” “Window Gardening.” BESSIE 
R. BUXTON, 114 Central St., Peabody, Mass. 


MRS. WILLIAM SUZAN, Mattapoisett, Massa- 
chusetts, offers several good garden club programs. 
Fee, fifteen dollars. Details on request. 














LECTURES 


by ANNE B. WERTSNER offered by 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 7 


Garden subjects, Propagation of Plants, Planning the Small Garden, Christmas Deco- 
rations, Flower Arrangement. (Illustrated with Kodachromes or demonstrated.) 


Room 389, Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








Rittenhouse 6-8352 
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Decoration Day Plantings 


OST cemeteries have rules concern- 
ing the kind of planting and general 
landscape treatment that will be permitted 
on any individual lot. Thus anyone who 
wishes to ornament his section of a com- 
munity of the dead should not proceed 
with any planting which strikes his fancy. 
The basis of any satisfactory cemetery 
planting of a permanent nature is the size 
and location of the lot to be planted. Be- 
yond that, the size of the monument acts 
as a controlling factor, both with regard to 
the number of plants used and their po- 
tential height and spread. 

On large lots, small trees such as dog- 
woods and crab apples may be suitable. 
Also, all manner of broad-leaved ever- 
greens and deciduous shrubs can be used. 

The modern trend is to small lots and 
correspondingly small monuments where 
vertical markers are still used. Under such 
circumstances, two plants of limited 
growth rate and preferably evergreen, are 
enough. In fact, that is all that many 
cemetery authorities will permit. Decidu- 
ous shrubs usually outgrow small lots and 
the restrictive pruning necessary to keep 
them within bounds rules them out as 
things of beauty. Roses in general fall 
within this category. 

Among the plants favored for cemetery 
lots of limited size are a few of the spread- 
ing junipers and slower-growing yews. 
These are plants that can be restricted in 
size by pruning without sacrifice of natu- 
ral growth habit. Pretty much the same is 
true of the bush-type evergreen hollies. 
Broad-leaved evergreens are also favored. 
General plantings should be attempted 
only in sunny locations. 

An evergreen groundcover should be se- 
lected on the basis of its cultural require- 
ments. In rich, deep soil the periwinkle, 
Vinca minor, is satisfactory. On the other 
hand, it has not worked out at all well in 
gravelly soils. In the East the Baltic ivy, 
Hedera helix baltica, has grown well re- 
quiring only edging in the Spring. The 
Japanese spurge, Pachysandra terminalis, 
has done well when clipped to the ground 
in early Spring to cause the production of 
numerous new growths. 

Flower beds at the front edges of lots 
are still popular in sunny locations. For 
such purposes 18 major plants such as 
geraniums and begonias and, perhaps, as 
many again of sweet alyssum, lobelia and 
ageratum will be ample for 10 square 
feet. Where such plantings are an annual 
custom it is well to do a thorough job of 
soil preparation at the beginning and to 
make additions of organic materials and 
fertilizers each season. More ambitious 
plantings of annual plants for all-Summer 
blooming should be attempted only where 
maintenance can be given throughout the 
growing season. 

It must also be remembered that the 
choice of plant material is greatly limited 
to self-sufficient and very neglect-resistant 
things. 
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TRADE-MARK 


in the ready-to-use can... 75c 


If your lawn has only a few scattered weeds, here’s the new, easy 
way to kill them: Shake a pinch of Weedust on each weed. Watch 
it curl up, dry up and die. 

Just shake Weedust directly out of the ready-to-use can. No 
mixing with water; no spraying . . . just one shake for each dande- 
lion, plantain, or other ugly weed. This ready-to-use can 
holds enough Weedust to kill a thousand weeds .. . and kill 
them right out to the root tips. Ask your dealer or write to 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., makers of Weedone, 


the original 2,4D weed-killer in liquid form. 


Just Dust Your Weeds with Weedust 





BEFORE: AFTER 2 TO 3 WEEKS: 
Dandelion plant in full growth 


It’s dead ... above and below ground 
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t Effective Plan 


Witsons 
CHINCH BUG DESTROYER 
Affords a Positive Method for the Contro! 


of LAWN CHINCH BUGS 


O not give Chinch Bugs 

a chance to wreck the 
health and beauty of your 
lawn. The damage they 
cause is rapid and com- 
plete unless proper con- 
trol methods are em- 
ployed. Remember that 
the first brood emerges, 
hatches and starts its de- 
structive work in late May 
and early June — the sec- 
ond in July and August. 
Be prepared with Wilson’s 
Chinch Bug Destroyer. 
It’s Effective. It’s Posi- 





tive! Combined with D.D.T. and fortified with special 
irritants of proven merit, Chinch Bug Destroyer can 
be applied at the rate of 5 lbs. per 1,000 square feet— 
100 to 150 lbs. per acre on large area applications. 


x *k * 


Wilsons EUREKA 
The World’s Finest Plant Food 


ILSON’S EUREKA is a truly superior plant food 
for general garden, shrub and greenhouse feeding. 
For many, many years it has been a “must” with pro- 
fessional gardeners in the cultivation of outstanding 





flowers, shrubs,etc. Eureka 
is a blend of natural or- 
ganics providing the basic 
elements of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash plus eighteen rare and 
essential plant vitamins. 
Eureka provides that nat- 
ural, timed feeding which 
is so necessary in produc- 


Z ing the finest in blooms. 


For additional information of these and 


8 other of Wilson’s Quality Products — 
address Dept. H-5A. 


aa bastill 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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Tulip Troubles 


RITING in the Maine Leaf, Roger Clapp warns not to 

confuse virus disease in tulips (usually expressed as 
streaks and feathering in the flower color) with the fungous 
disease botrytis blight or gray mold, which attacks the tulip 
flowers, buds, and foliage, producing yellowish, water-soaked 
spots. Botrytis was the disease which caused so much damage 
to tulips last May. The tops of badly infected tulips should be 
pulled and burned just as soon as the foliage begins to ripen 
(to turn yellow). Give a quick tug on the stem, in order to 
break the stem loose down near the bulb. Here you are at- 
tempting to stop the progress of the disease before it reaches 
the bulb. 

At the present time there seems to be no control against an 
infection on the foliage or flowers. Just pray for dry weather 
during the flowering period. The spores of the botrytis disease 
are nearly always present, infecting plants during periods of wet 
weather. Thus wet weather at tulip time favors the disease, 
which often progresses so rapidly as to be called “‘tulip fire.’’ 
However, there is hope that fermate spray may be effective in 
the field. If we should have a wet spell around tulip time this 
year I would spray the beds of outdoor tulips for Memorial 
Day with fermate. It is certainly worth a try. 


A Good Whitewash 


HE Australian Fruit World and Market Grower reports that 
a Satisfactory whitewash, useful for many purposes about 
the farm, can be made as follows: 

Obtain, if possible, large pieces of fresh lump lime, place them in a 
very large bucket or other suitable container, and into this pour hot 
water. Cold water will do, but hot water is better as it hastens the 
slaking. The lime will start to boil and break up. Keep it covered all 
the time with about half an inch of water. This is important, for if 
whilst the lime is slaking it is allowed to rise up above the water in a 
dry powder it will ‘‘curdle.’’ Before the lime commences to boil fiercely, 
add tallow or common fat in the proportion of about one or two 
pounds to seven pounds of lump lime. This makes a good binder which 
will prevent the wash from rubbing off. If desired, a little yellow 
ochre may also be added, which will give a cream or buff tint accord- 
ing to the quantity used. 


Outstanding Gladiolus Varieties 


HE publication of the Men’s Garden Club of Pittsburgh, 

Pa., The Stamen, reports the following list of 15 varieties 
of gladioli. They are: Leading Lady, Red Charm, Elizabeth the 
Queen, Corona, Picardy, Burma, Algonquin, Black Opal, Vaga- 
bond Prince, Margaret Beaton, Myrna, Greta Garbo, King Lear, 
Aladdin, and Blue Beauty. 


Roses No Longer Fragrant 


DWIN P. SINNOCK states in the American Rose Magazine 

that he cannot remember ever handing a choice bloom to a 
person who did not immediately poke his nose into its center. 
If it happened to be one of the varieties which has little or no 
odor and the recipient was not a rose grower, he would gener- 
ally voice his astonishment. This is because scent and roses have 
always seemed to go together. 

Most of the old-fashioned roses were abundantly provided 
with fragrance. Grandmother's garden was a place of many 
sweet smells. Several of the modern roses, however, have little 
or no fragrance. The hybridizers in their scramble to provide 
a rose conscious public with new and different varieties have 
seemingly overlooked this important characteristic of the rose. 
Fragrance seems to be forgotten today. In many of our rose 
shows little, if any credit is given for fragrance in judging the 
entries. This is to be regretted and should be remedied at once. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


Will burning grassland in Spring injure bulbs naturalized in the 
turf? 

Whether or not the bulbs are injured will depend upon their 
state of growth. The burning will be detrimental to the grass 
itself in that valuable organic matter will be destroyed. Nor 
will burning in Spring destroy many weed seeds. The seeds will 
have fallen to the earth by that time and will escape destruction 
by the fire. 











x * *x * 

Will all hydrangeas bloom the first season if cut to the ground 
in Spring? 

Most of them will and produce larger, if fewer, flowers. 
However, the soft-wooded ones such as the florists force and 
which are so prominent in East Coast seaboard gardens seem 
unable to bloom the first year when frozen or pruned to ground 
level. 

* *” >” ~ 

Is the cinnamon vine (Dioscorea) hardy? 

It is root hardy in most northern gardens. The tops die in 
Winter. 

* 7” * - 

Will mulching increase the yield of a grape vine? 

The evidence seems to be that mulching will promote 
stronger growth on the part of the vine but that the fruiting is 
not increased. Increase in weight of fruit seems to follow feeding 
with a fertilizer high in nitrogen. 

* * * - * 

What kind of soil is preferred for most of the cooking herbs? 

Any good garden soil that has been well limed should do. 
There is a widespread belief that too much nitrogenous feeding 
will reduce pungency in most of the herbs. 

* * . + 

Why is it so difficult to get good stands of naked-seeded squash? 

The seeds are unprotected by a seed coat and thus fall easy 
prey to rot organisms present in the soil. 

* * * * 

Will it injure a tree trunk to flatten an area by cutting so that a 
memorial tablet may be attached? 

Such a practice probably will cause injury. It will also dis- 
tress those who appreciate trees and their place in the landscape. 
. * * * 

How deeply should gladiolus corms be planted? 

Large corms can be set about five inches deep while small 
ones will do well at about one half that depth. Such relatively 
deep planting will make staking at blooming time unnecessary. 

* * x ~ 

How can I control squash bugs? 

Dusting with sabadilla powder has given effective control 
of squash bugs. 

a * af ~ 

How shall I go about eliminating a large ant colony from a lawn? 

Either carbon disulfide or calcium cyanide placed in holes 
poked into the nest will kill an ant colony. Flooding with 
water has also proved effective. 

* * * ~ 

Where can I get information and material for the control of 
woodchucks? 

Call on the local county agricultural agent. 

* * * * 

What is the pest that kills the shoots on the plants in my Rosa 
rugosa hedge? What can be done to control it? 

The pest is probably one of the cane girdlers. The plants 
should be pruned to remove infested stems and to renew the tops 
of the plants with young wood. Also, the plants should be 
dusted or sprayed with DDT once or twice during June. Use 
five per cent dust or a spray made by mixing four teaspoonfuls 
of 50 per cent wettable DDT in one gallon of water. The latter 
is the equivalent of one pound of actual DDT in 100 gallons of 
water. 
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DAPSPRAY 


Concentrated DDT - Rotenone Spray 


Dapspray is a combination of two power- 
ful killing agents DDT (30%) and 
Rotenone (1%). For outdoor use it is 
amazingly effiicient in destroying Japa- 
nese Beetles, Canker Worms, Gypsy 
Moths, Saw Flies, Elm Leaf Beetles, DApspRaAY 
Tent Oaterpillars, Rose Chafers, Scale ; 
insects, Leaf Miners and many others. 
It is a specific remedy for Thrips on 
Gladiolus. In greenhouses it is widely 
used to eradicate Orchid Scales, Weevils 
and Black Beetles, Mealy Bugs, White 
Fly and many other insects. It offers $ 4.50 
DDT and Rotenone in a scientifically 1 gal. 15.00 


5 70.00 
complete spray. 10 “ 135.00 


D & P LIQUID FUNGICIDE 


Soluble, non-staining, effective 


ppt 





D & P Liquid Fungicide is invaluable 
in controlling Black Spot on Roses, 
Nectria Canker on Boxwood and for 
use throughout the entire garden. It 
provides excellent protection on flower- 
ing plants, ornamentals and trees 
against mildew, rusts, leaf spots and 
other fungus diseases. Safe, reliable 
and does not stain foliage. 


42.50 
30 “ 112.00 


CHINCH-TOX 


Eradicates Chinch bugs on fine turf 


Ohinch-Tox is the original control rem- 
edy for Ohinch bugs employing Acti- 
vated Sabadilla as the toxic agent. 
D & P were pioneers in the research 
of Ohinch bug control on fine turf 
Ohinch-Tox kills the nymphal as well 
as the adult bugs quickly on contact. 
Applied at the rate of 5 to 8 pounds 
per 1000 square feet or 150 to 200 
pounds per acre Chinch-Tox has repeat- 
edly shown a mortality count of 98% 
or better. It is a safe, completely effec- 
tive product, non-poisonous to birds, 
animals or humans. 60 Ibs. $14.00 

—— = 27.50 
Write to Department G.3 for our new 500 “ ormore 
64 page “Guide to Better Gardening” $25.50 per cwt. 





Dogeett-W fer/ company 
Insecticides * Fungicides * Weed Killers * Fertilizers 
Springficld » New Jersey 
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GARDEN VALUES 


HEN we speak of gardening we readily understand and 

appreciate the beauty of gardening as well as the food 
and nutritional aspect. However, it seems to me that we may 
be overlooking some other very significant and perhaps even 
more important phases. We forget that gardening promotes 
happiness, health and security. 

Happiness is associated with contented industry. Gardening 
provides just as much activity as an individual desires and is 
accompanied by contentment. 

The importance of gardening to health is sometimes over- 
looked. I have met so many men who have had nervous break- 
downs or who have had other difficulties who have been re- 
stored to health by returning to gardening. There is something 
about working in the soil and working with plants that is good 
for our bodies as well as our souls. 

Finally, there is something about gardening that brings se- 
curity to an individual, to a community and to a nation. Have 
you ever noticed in your travels that those communities are 
most dependable and most stable which have trees and gardens? 
You can size up the age of a nation by the plants that it grows. 
When you see a geranium in a backyard or a window box, it 
means that someone lives there who is a bit old-fashioned and 


a 





Your Plant’s Vitamin 
Food Supply 


DRICONURE brings to your flower garden, 
lawn or vegetable garden the potency or 
strength of rich and powerful food values. 
You who know gardening realize that plant 
food must consist of many varied elements to 
satisfy your garden’s every need. You know 
that only part of this need is the food itself— 
and in this concentrated form DRICONURE 
is 15 to 20 times as much food value as raw 
manure—But DRICONURE also supplies the 
means to make this food available to your 
plants as and when they need it. 


Yes, a dual purpose fertilizer if there ever 
was one, containing life giving vitamin 
sources for healthy, luxuriant growth, boun- 





teous flowers and long life. 


Dehydrated, concentrated, refined, DRICO- 
NURE is easy to use and easy on your purse. 
Order in the large Economy bag (50 Ibs.). 


steady. It means that a person has found peace and security and 
happiness and home. A house is not a home and is not really 
anchored to the soil until the owner has done some digging and 
planted something in the soil around it. 

In other words, I believe that there are certain social values 


in horticul hich have b hecbat end which | ae ARNE NL AEC 
mands tr suai een too long overlooked and whic ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 


—H. B. Tukey. BOSTON — _ 177 MILK STREET 
NEW YORK — 165 JOHN STREET 


New... Different! 


—AND FAMOUS WAYSIDE QUALITY 














Department of Horticulture, 


Michigan State College. is 
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There’s a host of gorgeous new varieties at Wayside Gardens—all grown for 
traditional Wayside hardiness and beauty of bloom. To mention just a few: 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM WHITE CACTUS. Pure white pointed petals 
form a fully double flower shaped like a Cactus Dahlia. Blooms 4 to 6 inches 
diameter. Very hardy. Nothing comparable in chrysanthemums. Excellent for 
cutting. 


NEW GIANT TRITOMA W. S. REEVES. Biggest Red Hot Poker in iq 
existence. Spikes 5 to 6 feet tall carry flower heads 12 to 15 inches long and 
4 to 5 inches in diameter—in soft, coral red. A boldly striking accent of color 4 
for your garden. 


NEW GIANT GLADIOLI FROM HOLLAND. Hybrids of famous Picardy. 
Chrysanthemum Unsurpassed for giant size and high color value. Tested and proved, with grati- 
White Cactus fying results, in three sections of the country. 








Send for World’s Finest Horticultural Book-Catalog, 176 pages, many 
illustrating flowers in natural colors. Complete cultural instructions to help 
you grow the finest roses, shrubs, plants and bulbs. To be sure you get this 
outstanding book, it is necessary that you enclose with your request 50c, 
coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


Waryside|A 
P Wasvicelf 


29 MENTOR AVENUE 

















MENTOR, OHIO 
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Dahlia Planting and Pinching 


AHLIAS require about the same soil 

conditions and preparation as pota- 
toes. That means that fertilizers mixed 
into the top foot or so of soil before plant- 
ing should be high in phosphorous and 
potash. Such additions to soil into which 
liberal amounts of manure or compost 
have been worked in previous seasons 
should make sturdy growth, satisfactory 
flowering and sound tuber formation. 

In spacing the plants it is necessary to 
consider the size to which the particular 
plants will grow. In general, any dahlia 
intended for the production of cut flowers 
should be given four square feet of soil. 
Bedding kinds, of course, are planted more 
thickly. 

Stout stakes should be provided for the 
vigorous dahlias. Stakes five feet tall 
should have at least a foot sunk into the 
soil for good support. Usually the stakes 
are set in place and then the soil of the 
planting holes is prepared. 

Most gardeners leave the holes open and 
plant the tubers on their sides with the bud 
ends nearest the stakes. The tubers are 
then covered to a depth of about two 
inches Later, after growth starts, the soil 


SCHLING'S FAMOUS g @ 


FOR NATURALIZING 





Order Now and Save Money 


This wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and 
Narcissi has delighted tens of thousands of home garden- 
ers. This is not to be confused with ordinary Mixtures. It 
is a specially selected blending of Oregon-grown short- 
cup, short-trumpet, and long-trumpet varieties. The bulbs 
are large, plump, double-nose, weighing close to eight 
pounds to the hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom. 


You Save 15% If You Order Now 


By placing our contracts now for these superior bulbs we 
can assure you of at least 15% saving under regular 
catalog prices. 


SPECIAL — 50 BULBS $3.45 
100 Bulbs $6.35; 1000 Bulbs $60; 2000 Bulbs $115 


Offer good until June 15th only. All postage paid. De- 
livery at proper time for Fall planting. 
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is leveled off. In well drained, friable soil 
the tubers can well be placed five inches 
below the surface level. Green plants from 
pots, whether cuttings or seedlings, will 
benefit from the same care in deep soil 
preparation. They are planted about one 
inch deeper than in the pots. 

Once dahlias have become established 
feeding roots fill the soil, thus making 
cultivation a doubtful practice. On the 
other hand, a practice that is of definite 
value is thorough watering about once a 
week during dry weather. 

The cutworm is one pest that dahlia 
planters must guard against, either by em- 
ploying tar paper collars, baiting or by 
both. 

As for pests which come later in the 
growing season, a high degree of control 
has been effected with DDT. However, 
this new material has apparently fostered 
one pest, the red spider mite. The DDT 
has killed the natural enemies of the mite. 

Training dahlias depends upon the va- 
rieties and the purpose for which they are 
being grown. Plants of the large-flowered 
kinds that are destined to produce exhibi- 
tion blooms are restricted to a single shoot 
from each tuber. If more come up the 
extra ones are cut off below the surface of 
the soil as near the tuber as possible. The 
remaining growth is tied to the stake by 
the time it makes two feet of growth. 

Pinching can come later and is largely 
a matter of timing to ensure the develop- 
ment of specimen flowers for a definite 
exhibition date. Two months is about the 
interval calculated to produce new blooms 
after pinching. Only three or four flowers 
are permitted to form on each plant. 
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SCHLING’S CROCUS 
Special Value Offer 


Extra-special offer on spring-blooming Crocus—an un- 
usual value if you order now. Superb mixture guaranteed 
Schling quality. Ask those who bought them last year. 
Order now for Fall delivery. 

50 bulbs $1.00 500 bulbs $7.75 


100 bulbs $1.65 1000 bulbs $15.00 


SPRING HARBINGERS 
Vanguard Mixture 


A delightful mixture of tried and true heralds of Spring 
including Grape Hyacinths, both white and blue, Chiono- 
doxa, Scilla sibirica (Blue squills), Snowdrops, and Spe- 
cies Orocus. Designed for those who need large quantities 
at low cost. Order now at this special price for Fall 
delivery. 
100 bulbs $2.50; 1000 bulbs $22.50 
Advance Bulb List Saves You 15% 
Write at once for our Advance Bulb List which offers 


gu&ranteed savings of 15% or more from regular catalog 
prices. Ready in May. While bulbs are in bloom, make 





your choice for next season. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 














Camellia- 

Flowered 

Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
\ Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
\ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

> 40! Burpee Building .,. #01 | Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 











ODORLESS—NON-ACID 


Free From 

Weed Seeds 
Teeming with 
Soil Bacteria. 





Write for folders 
The Oultivated HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
ORGANIO Box 24, Newton, N. J. 
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PERRY’S SELECT 
SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 


ZEPHYRANTHES 
Doz. $1.75, 25 for $3.20, 100 for $12.50 
MADEIRA-VINES 
3 for 40¢, Doz. $1.35, 25 for $2.65 
fe) AS 


MONTB 
Doz. $1.25, 25 for $2.35, 100 for $9.00 
G EN CALLAS 
Each 65¢, i $1.85, Doz. $7.00 


IGRIDIAS 
Doz. $1.65, 25 for $3.00, 100 for $11.50 
BEGONIAS 


Double Carnation Flowered 
3 for $1.10, Doz. $4.00, 25 for $7.90 
PINK HUNGARIA CANNAS 
Doz. $2.00, 25 for $3.95, 100 for $15.00 
BLUE RIBBON DAHLIA COLLECTION 
One each of 10 named varieties 


ONLY $5.00 (Catalog Value $9.50) 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” { 
12 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON 9, MASS. { 
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PROTECT 


LAWN-—TURF-—GREENS 


from destructive Dollar 
Spot - Brown Patch .- 
Copper Spot 
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PURATURF 


@ Years of experimentation have dem- 
onstrated the value of PURATURF 
as an effective turf fungicide. Keep 
your lawn and turf in a good, healthy 
condition by using PURATUREF regu- 
larly. It will pay you big dividends 
by saving time, labor, and money. 


EASY TO USE! This extremely effec- 
tive organic turf fungicide mixes easily 
with water. No special equipment is 
necessary for application. Simply mix 
with the required amount of water, 
stir, and apply as directed. Send for 
complete details today. 


CRABGRASS CONTROL 


Puraturf demonstrates selective crab- 
grass control. In a series of tests 
conducted last season under the super- 
vision of a leading Agricultural Insti- 
tution Puraturf effectively prevented 
crabgrass growth without harm to 
surrounding grasses. 


Puraturf applied to lawns, fine grasses 
and turf in accordance with instruc- 
tions starting in early spring will 
eliminate unsightly and troublesome 
crabgrass as well as diseased grass con- 
ditions. Try this new method of crab- 
grass and disease control. If your 
dealer can’t supply you direct, write 
us giving his name. 


Distributed by 
NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Middleport, New York 


Manufactured by 
GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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For Use and Delight 

The He No. 13. Publication of 
the Herb Society of America. Boston. $1.00 

The 1947 edition of ““The Herbarist’’ 
continues the high standard of excellence 
established by this annual publication of 
the Herb Society of America in its begin- 
ning. The booklet contains an article by 
Helen Noyes Webster on chervils, chapters 
on geraniums by Helen Van Pelt Wilson, 
a story on native American mints by Helen 
Morgenthau Fox and various articles in- 
cluding ‘‘Herbs for Use’’ and ‘‘Herbs for 
Beauty.” 








Painless Gardening 

The Lazy Gardener. By William C. 
Pryor. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc. $3.00 

Despite the title, it is simply impossible 
to be lazy and be a good gardener. Yet 
there are ways and means of accomplish- 
ing things with comparatively little energy 
and this cheerful little book by Mr. Pryor 
does suggest many labor-saving short-cuts. 
Probably the chief value of the book is its 
easy, friendly and highly personal style. 
It is the kind of garden volume one will 
keep on his shelf for reading when the 
snow is deep or the rain heavy. However, 
this is not to deprecate the solid substance 
of the book, for the facts and the ideas are 
there. They are sugar-coated by the lei- 
surely and amusing style but actually a 
rich diet is provided. 


Personalized Arranging 

Flower Arranging for the American 
Home. By Gladys Taber and Ruth Kistner. 
Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith Co. $2.75 

This is not another text on sticking 
flowers into containers in various ‘‘arty”’ 
and “‘artful’’ fashions. It could not be that 
with Miss Taber doing the writing and 
Miss Kistner supplying the information. 
Instead, it is a highly personalized piece 
of work that not only has interest in its 
style but makes the whole business of 
flower arrangement stand up and walk by 
itself. It is a natural. 


Mother and Daughter 


Flower Arrangement for Everyone. By 
Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. New 
York: M. Barrows & Co. $2.50 


That horticulturally famous writing 
team of mother and daughter, Dorothy 
Biddle and Dorothea Blom, has just 
presented to its following its fifth book 
on flower arrangement. The volume is 
both an interesting work for everyone 
who considers flowers as a means of ex- 
pressing creative ability through arrange- 
ments and a text for those who use flowers 
as a means of adding to the beauty and 
satisfactions of everyday life. The book is 
aimed at a very wide audience. It encour- 
ages the beginner and it suggests improve- 
ments in the techniques of those who have 
won a degree of competence. It is illus- 
trated with both line drawings and half- 
tone photographs. 
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NOW! HUMUS 
FROM COMPOST 


IN '/s USUAL TIME 


Great discovery cuts composting time 
from year or more to around 8 weeks 


There is no need, any longer, to wait 
and wait my compost pile to “convert” 
to humus. Nor do you have to worry, any 
more, about the scarcity of manure. In 
about 8 weeks you can produce rich, 
— fine Games from gupeo-cunings, 
weeds, vegetable peelings, coffee grounds, 
clearings of beds and borders, any com- 
Posting material. 

A formula of herbal activators dis- 
covered abroad cuts the time of Nature's 
slow process and saves the usual turnin 
of a heap. It is a powder that, mixed with 
water, turns compost heaps to humus in 
miracle time. Directions with every order. 

ill out and mail coupon below: money 
back if not satisfied. You can get this 
product only from us. 


The Great Valley Mills 
Box 1097, Paoli, Pa. 


Please send me the items checked; my 
remittance is enclosed. 


0) Packet, “Q.R.” Co 
Activator, enough fo 
6 feet square, $1.00. 

0 Booklet (92. pp.M@@Quick-Return 
Method of Compest? Making,” by 
Maye E. Bruce, mog, interesting and 
helpful, 50c. — 

=> 


NAME_ = 
= 
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(Please print plainly) 

























Greenhouse $370.00 
Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. 
Other Orlyt models from $158. 

Write for Catalog. 

LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 

Irvington 64, N. Y. Des Plaines 64, Ill. 


RLYT She “Greennouse’ 


MELITZA—lIvory flesh, pink beard 
SABLE—Queen of the blacks 
FIESTA—Apricot, orange and 


copper 
GREAT LAKES—Light blue 


medallist 
STARDOM—Four-star pink-buff 
THE RED DOUGLAS—Wine-red 
winner 
SAMOVAR—Coppery-rose eye- 
catcher 


1 each of any 3 varieties 
$3.50 
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FREE IRIS-DAYLILY CATALOG 
635 SUPERIOR VARIETIES 


EDENWALD GARDENS, Vincennes, Ind. 











FLOWER LOVERS 
Join the Indoor Gardener’s Club now. Start your 
monthly bow] of bulbs at once. You will enjoy con- 
tinuous bloom in your living room. Bulbs selected 
for spring and summer months can be grown indoors 
or in your garden. No dues. Enclose one dollar 
with your name and address. You will receive post- 
paid one month's selection of special bulbs guaran- 
teed to grow in your home. One purchase qualifies 
you for full membership. Send your dollar today. 
Bulb of the Month Club, Box 55, Highland Park, Ill. 


HORTICULTURE 
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EVERBLOOMING PERENNIALS 


These Hardy Perennials will grow and 

continue to bloom all summer and fall. 

They are valuable for cutting. The cut 

flowers in one season will be worth more 

than the cost of the plants. All will grow 
in full sun or partial shade, in any good 
garden soil. No special attention required. 

Practically disease and insect free. 

ASTER FRIKARTI “WONDER OF STAFFA” 
—Large, single lavender flowers with golden- 
yellow centers are nema on branching 12 
to 18 inch stems. Very pretty in the border 
and invaluable as a cut flower. 

CARNATION “CRIMSON KING” — Double, 
dark-red fragrant flowers are produced in 
clusters on 12 to 16 inch stems. A splendid 
plant for the border. 

PENTSTEMON “GARNET” — Has attractive 
foliage. Large, trumpet-shaped, ruby-red 
flowers are produced freely on erect 18 to 
24 inch stems. Very showy. 

PENTSTEMON ‘ BIRD” — Beautiful fo- 
liage. Brilliant, bright-red trumpet-shaped 
flowers are produced in profusion on stout 
18 to 24 inch stems. Unusually attractive. 

Nice, thrifty young plants — grown from 

cuttings—true to name—all everblooming 

—sure to bloom this year. 
50c each; 3 each or any 12 for $5.00 

postpaid 

Order Now. Will ship at proper Peete time. 
Catalog of —_ erennials, Wildflowers 

and — FREE 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
OAKFORD ILLINOIS 











CALIFORNIA GIANTS 


A glorious sight—these zinnias—not only 
are they exceptional in size—immense 
double flowers 5 to 6 inches across, but 
in an array of crimson, golden orange, 
rose, and apricot. Plants 3 to 4 feet tall— 
long stemmed and beautiful in the garden 
—long lasting and radiant in bouquets. 
There is only a limited supply of Giant 
seed. Send $1 NOW for a big, generous 
package. 


WALLACE HEBBERD « SEEDS 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





“ONLY A 
KILLER CAN KILL 
AKILLER” 

















sects 


and Plant Diseases 


Take no chances. You KNOW what 
this old-reliable, all-purpose insecti- 
cide-fungicide DOES! 

Simply dust or spray on flower and vege- 
table plants, Neither sucking nor chewing 
insects can live; nor mildew, rust and 
blight survive in its presence. Economical, 
too! Sifter-top Ib. can only 40¢. Ali hard- 
ware, seed, drug stores. Free “Garden 
Enemies” chart. Send for this valuable 
guide today. Hammond Paint & Chemical 
Co.,:2190-5 Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 


"Standard Since 1875”’ 
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Gardens on Buttons 


AN you imagine gardens so tiny they 

grow on buttons? Well, 50 little 
patients at the Children’s Hospital in Den- 
ver, Colo., were made happy Easter Sun- 
day morning by being given a little garden 
of their own—with a medicine dropper 
to water it. Over a year ago I read of a 
woman making the little gardens to arouse 
the interest of despondent soldiers con- 
fined in an army hospital, and immediately 
began collecting buttons and tiny figures 
from friends, club members and any place 
at all. 

The gardens do not really grow but 
they will live for a long time, if given a 
few drops of water each day. They are 
fascinating to make and, if one has imag- 
ination, many different effects may be ob- 
tained. In fact, no two of my 50 were 
alike. 

The plants used are tiny cacti, sedums, 
babytears, portulaca, hens and chickens, 
besides tiny pieces of juniper. Some lovely 
buttons suggest their own garden. For in- 
stance, one had a hollow spot which sug- 
gested a pool and this called for a tiny fat 
frog in a setting of sedums that looked like 
tropical plants. Some of the gardens have 
tiny wooden houses, wire trellises, old 
“‘logs’ or large ““boulders’’ and each has a 
tiny figure of a person or animal. One has 
a tall juniper tree with a bird perched on 
top. Another has a ring of white beads 
around the edge which suggests a picket 
fence. So, it became a formal garden with 
a tiny girl in the setting. Sometimes, a 
little sand or gravel is used to represent a 
desert scene and bright colored “‘rocks’’ add 
to the picture. A bit of cement is attached 
to the end of each plant, stone and figure, 
and the sand and scenes adjusted. 

Arvada, Colo. Spe hae. 
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DUST-SPRAY 





TS! ge a 
Black Spot of Roses, Mil- 
dew,Rose Insects,Mexican 
Bean Beetles, Early and 
Late Blight of Tomatoes. 

Allof these pests,and many others, 

can be controlled by Dust-Spray. 

Use it, as its name indicates, as 
a dust or as a spray. 

Dust-Spray contains Phygon 
and sulphur for fungus control 

— DDT and rotenone for insect 

control. 

Dust-Spray comes in handy, 
sifter-top containers 


1 lbh.—$1.00 5 Ibs. — $3.75 


Write for the new, helpful book- 
let, ‘‘ Pest Control for the Home 
Gardener Simplified.”’ 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
1232-0 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 








LANDSCAPE 
ail GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE 
Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-5, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 











Sensational 


‘At New Low Prices 


bulbs) $1.90; 12 each (48 bulbs) $7.00 





Orders cannot be sent 0.0.D. 


Dept. 436 











PARROT TULIPS 


Pantasy, pink: 3 for 40¢, 12 for $1.40; 100 for $10.50 
Opal Queen, blue: 3 for 50¢; 12 for $1.75; 100 for $13 
Sunshine, yellow: 3 for 65¢; 12 for $2.50; 100 for $18 
Therese, red: 3 for 50¢; 12 for $1.75; 100 for $13 
SPECIAL COLLECTION “12”: 1 bulb each of the 4 varieties above for 65¢; 3 each (12 


DAFFODILS for NATURALIZING 


Once planted they will continue to delight you year after year. Order now at these special 
preseason prices. We offer superior bulbs in three very popuiar mixtures. 


GENERAL MIXTURE: Includes all best types—Red p 
25 bulbs $1.35; 100 bulbs $5.00; 1000 bulbs at $45.00 


RED CUP MIXTURE: Made up entirely of varieties with Red Cups or Red Eyes. 
25 bulbs $1.35; 100 bulbs $5.00; 1000 bulbs at $45.00 


ALL YELLOW TRUMPETS: Contains King Alfred, Emperor, and other choice Trumpet varie- 
ties. Top grade bulbs, 5 to 7 in circum. 25 bulbs $1.65; 100 bulbs $6.00; 1000 bulbs $58.00 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Inc. 





Cups, Trumpets, Campernelles, etc. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 








Babylon, L. I. New York | 
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ON DOUBLE DUTY 


fy) 
KILLING INSECT PESTS 


Protects Flowers — Fruits — Vegetables 
Black Leaf 40 kills aphids, leafhoppers, leaf 
miners, most thrips, young sucking bugs, mealy 
bugs, lace bugs and similar small insects which 
swarm by the millions and suck the life out 


4703 


of plants of all kinds. 


KILLS BY CONTACT AND 
BY FUMES 
— and “‘a little goes a long way’’— 
one ounce makes six gallons of effec- 
tive aphid-spray. 
Insist on original factory-sealed 
packages for full strengeb. 











LOOK FOR THE LEAF 
ON THE PACKAGE 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL | RPOISONS 
CORP., incorporated, Louisville 2, Ky. * 








DELPHINIUMS 


1-Year Field Grown Plants— 
Will Bloom This Year 


Plant one-year-old Delphiniums this Spring 
and grow nice flowers at low cost. You will en- 
joy the blooms from these young plants this 
year. Plants will develop vigorous growth and 
mature size for the next season’s bloom. 
BELLADONNA IMPROVED—Glistening, sky- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED—vVelvety, dark- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE” — Bril- 
liant, deep blue flowers are borne freely on 18 
to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms 
over a long period of time. 

All of the above varieties thrive under a wide 
range of climatic conditions. Fine for cutting. 


10 for $1.00; 60 for $5.00; postpaid 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. 
Large, individual flowers measuring as much as 
two to three inches across, are closely set on 
tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. The 
large size and the unusual color combinations 
of the many doubles and semi-doubles are most 
wonderful. Such lovely specimens are worth 
their cost many times. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark 
nna Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 

ite. 


6 plants for $1.00; 35 for $5.00; postpaid 
Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants—free 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 











Gladiolus for 1947 


By JAMES H. ODELL 
Trustee, N. E. Gladiolus Society 


S A wild flower along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans knew the gladiolus, probably from 
the beginning of gardening. Through the 
centuries the flower has continued popular 
but during comparatively recent times not 
onlyshas its place in the limelight grown 
ever more important but the plant has been 
and is being tremendously improved. 

Save in the South, July is about the 
latest you can plant gladioli and be sure 
of a crop of bloom. They flow <r in from 
70 to 100 days, depending upon the vari- 
eties. From May 15 to June 15 is the ideal 
planting time. 

Gladiolus corms may be planted either 
in the garden or in well-spaced rows in the 
sunny vegetable garden. General care given 
the kitchen garden will assure that they 
prosper. Good soil but not too much fer- 
tilizer is the rule. Plenty of water should 
be given from the time the stem thickens 
(six leaves on the plant) until after the 
bud-spike appears. 

For some 15 years a small insect, the 
“gladiolus thrips,’’ has been a troublesome 
pest and has discouraged many growers. 
Various control sprays have cut down the 
pest population and now DDT has pro- 
vided a sure kill. It is easy to use and in- 
expensive. 

Seedsmen sell the greatest number of 
corms to home gardeners and they really 
try to get the best quality corms of the best 
new varieties which may be offered at rea- 
sonable prices. Prices range roughly from 
nine to 15 dollars per 100 for named va- 
rieties and proportionately higher by the 
dozen. They are available at six to eight 
dollars per 100 in mixed unlabeled collec- 
tions. The buyers for the largest national 
mail order houses follow improvements, 
and buy as carefully as do the seed house 
buyers. 

There are also the gladiolus specialists. 
They sell to the seedsmen and have com- 
parable prices but they also offer the new- 
est originations at retail to tempt those 
who grow gladiolus for a hobby. 

Four northern catalogues have been 
checked as to varieties being offered now 
at reasonably low prices suitable for any 
gardener. The following varieties which 
have in performance led in their respective 
colors are available: Snow Princess, 








SPRING PLANTING TIME— 


Do you want to add a few shade trees or Evergreens to your home 
grounds, some Rhododendrons or Mountain Laurel for that shady spot? 
Or do you want to make a whole new arrangement of your outdoor home? 

We will be glad to help you. A catalog of our hardy trees and plants 


will be sent at your request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Photographs 


and twelve chapters tell the easy step-by- 
step story of flower arrangements for home, 
churches, shows, corsages and centerpieces. 
It’s all here—how to: select flower holders 
and containers; make eleven different arrange- 
ments with the same green background; build 
color rhythms; arrange the florist’s dozen; 
make attractive table settings; judge flower 
shows, etc. Included also is a list of bouquet 
flowers to grow for those who have gardens, 
and a “Promenade of Months” with pictures of 
appropriate seasonal flower studies. A beau- 
tiful and inspiring book for owning, or for 
giving. Get your copy today! $2.50 
At bookstores or direct from the publisher 


Send for your FREE copy of 
Barrows Books for Better Living 
M. BARROWS & COMPANY, Inc., Dept. H-5 
114 East 32nd Street New York 16 











GLADIOLUS 
Giant Exhibition Mixture 


Plant these bulbs for flowers of breath- 
taking beauty. Every bulb for this mixture 
has been selected with utmost care for 
coloring and size of flowers. 


First-size bulbs 85c doz., $6.50 for 100 


1947 
GARDEN 
BOOK 
FREE 


Write today 


for your copy. 


. 


MICHELL’S 











SEED HOUSE 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 





~ 





HORTICULTURAL REALTY CO. 


Licensed Realtors — specialists in 
the sale of greenhouse and nursery 
properties. List with us. 


135-39 Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y. 
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TO KILL WEEDS 
POISON IVY, etc.! 


Here’s relief from back- 
breaking labor! Hammend’s 
.Weed Killer kills stubborn 
weeds, poison ivy, wild grass, 
etc. in driveways, in fence 
corners, over stone walls, etc, 
| Just mix with 40 parts 
water and apply to infested 
area. Saves hours and hours 
of hard toil. Remember that! It’s your reason 
for insisting on genuine Hammond’s Weed 
Killer. Quart can 70¢. Goes far. At your deal- 
ers or direct. Send for free Weed Killer folder. 
Write today. Hammond Paint & Chemical 
Company, 3210-5 Ferry Street, Beacon, N. Y. 


HAMMOND’S 


WEED KILLER 

















keep fresh 
and fragrant 
days longer 
when you use 
FLOWER.- 
PEPS 


—_>—__ 


Water stays 
crystal clear 


—~>——- 





AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT 
Box of 50 POSTPAID $1.00 
4 Boxes $3.00 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
GARDEN CLUBS AND DEALERS WRITE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
DEPT. H-527 NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 














Rid your lawn or garden of ants and keep 
them out of the house. Just keep CYANOGAS* 
handy and pour a few grains in each nest. 
The gas produced kills all the , 
ants in the nest instantly. Can 
be applied in a matter of 
seconds. Sold at drug, hard- 
ware and seed stores. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


HANDY SPOUTED CAN ONLY 30¢... 
ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS! 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-t Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 




































AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
7 IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
| Feeders with and without squirrel 


guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 
audubon ty workshop 

GLENCOE 











LLINOIS 
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white; Margaret Beaton, white with small 
scarlet throat blotch; Beacon, scarlet with 
cream yellow throat; Gold Dust, yellow; 
Picardy, medium salmon; Blue Beauty, 
violet blue; King Lear, purple; Ethel 
Cave-Cole, light pink; Jeanie, Marguerite 
and Peggy Lou, deep pink; Corona, cream 
with a rose-picotee edge; Greta Garbo, 
very light pink; Algonquin, brilliant 
light red and Bit o’ Heaven, bright two- 
toned orange (the only variety with me- 
dium-sized flowers listed here). One or 
more of the catalogues list Wanda, cream; 
Mother Kadel, yellow; American Com- 
mander, red; Lady Jane, cream; and Rosa 
Van Lima, light rose. All these are in the 
same general price range. 

If you wish to pay more, consider 
White Gold, an immense white-cream 
gladiolus with golden throat, and Leading 
Lady, a creamy white sport of Picardy 
which has established tremendous popu- 
larity in five years. 

All the varieties named, but one, have 
large florets. They make large spikes and 
give a very colorful showing in the garden 
or in the house. There are also smaller 
varieties and miniatures with florets from 
two to three and one-half inches across. 
Your seedsman can get them for you even 
even if he does not list them. Some gladi- 
olus specialists do list them. Few flowers 
are as charming for centerpiece decorations. 
They blend into a perfectly set table. They 
lend themselves well to smaller-sized ar- 
rangements for a bed table or for the 
mantel and these miniature and smaller 
flowered gladioli may be used readily in 
mixed bouquets. 

Some 60 local or state gladiolus socie- 
ties stage special exhibitions each Summer 
from Maine to California. From June to 
September the American Gladiolus Asso- 
ciation carries on many specialized proj- 
ects through various divisions of the Néw 
England Gladiolus Society. A detailed 
leaflet entitled ‘Culture for Beginners’’ 
will be sent free upon request to the 
New England Gladiolus Society Secretary, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
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YOU’VE 
NEVER 
SEEN ONE 
LIKE IT! 


The weather- 
vane from which 
this unusual sea 
horse is copied 
has ridden a-top 
our barn for 150 

ears. 

ade of sturdy 
2” pine—24” x 16”—Painted bright yellow to 
shine in the sun—With black iron bracket for 
solid anchorage. $14.75 Collect. 


CRAFT-WOOD 
Osgood Street Andover, Mass. 


‘PRP ZOrFOO 





SEA HORSE 











HEATHERFELLS 


PRIMROSES 
Polyanthus, Giant, All Colors 
40c each $4.50—12 


VIOLET 


Rohrbach’s Everblooming, Fragrant 
35c each $4.00—12 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
My own Korean Hybrids. Many colors 
35c each $4.00—12 


Trees * Shrubs -* 
H. ROHRBACH 


Evergreens 
Andover, Mass. 
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Fine Flower Seeds 
for Beautiful Gardens 
For 75. years discriminate 
» ie gardeners have looked to us for 
the Best in Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Our new catalog contains many 
new varieties of great beauty. 


ENJOY THEM NOW! 
Send for Catalog Today! 


agemeena 


Box 1115-H, Sacramento 5, Calif. 











THE HERBARIST 


A Publication of the Herb Society of America 


— 1947 Issue Now Ready — 
Back Numbers Available, 1938 to 1946 
Price $1.00 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Satisfaction guarantee 
Mail orders 


Adapto Flower Arranger 
The new type holder! 


Newest, cleverest trick in flower arrangements! Simply 
adjust Adapto’s swinging arm supports across the top of 
the vase and it’s ready for use. Each flower retained in 
position assuring artistic groupings. 

Ideal for just a few choice flowers or a full bouquet. 
Adaptable to any low or tall vase from 3 to 6 in. across. 
“Gives poise to your posies.” 


ONLY $4 00 


~ postpaid 
er money refunded 















| RETKO PRODUC 
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LEASE OUR GARBAGE 
SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem, but Valuable Materials. 
Dump Daily into Labor Sa Container. 
No Unsightly Piles. No Turning. 


Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 
profitable results from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 
by users of the Loveland Process in converting 
WASTE GARBAGE, MANURES, ETC., in few da 
to a RICH NATURAL ORGANIC PLANT FOO 
fortified by elements gente f plants and earth 
worms. INEXPENSIVE, EASY. 

A limited amount of this cular type 

of compost made by LO process, 

is available for trial. Send $4.75 for 25 

pounds and try it yourself. 

sean — HOME WASTE DISPOSAL. 
ull particulars furnished free. 


. A. una COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box, “458H—215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 








ALUMINUM SHOE SCRAPER 


Gardeners, clean 
mud and dirt from 
your shoes in a jiffy 
with this non-rust- 
ing scraper. Easily 
installed on porch 
or cellar steps. 





Postpaid, complete with brass screws 


35 cents each. 3 for $1.00 


ROBERT B. THOMSON 
66 Manning Road E. Lynn, Mass. 











IMPORTED RARE BULBS 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
VAN TUBERGEN BULBS 


New, unusual Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils and many 
others. Largest listing of 
Tulip and Crocus species. 
Buy direct from origina- 
tors. Many available only 
through us. 












FOR FREE 





WRITE 
FULL-COLOR CATALOGUE 


THE BARNES 
IMPORTERS 


Lockport 2, N. Y. 





















STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of 
them rare or unusual, in our New [Iilus- 
trated Catalog. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 














Lobelia Siphilitica 


N this section of the country by the time 

August rolls around with its hot dry 
weather, many of our perennials seem to 
be on their vacation leaving our borders 
lonesome and deserted. Here is where 
Lobelia siphilitica, the great blue lobelia, 
fits into the picture. 

The plant reaches a height of two to 
three feet with stout and very leafy stems 
on which the flowers appear in great 
racemes. The color is a beautiful blue, 
shading to a lighter colored center. This 
lobelia is very hardy. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 











” proctiens Lr MY, eared 
~4 seeeresore postage. WRITE TODAY, 


FITZPATRICK’S GARDENS, Route 3-H, Edinburg, Texas 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





QUALITY, Open Field-grown, Blooming Size 
Tomato Plants, Marglobe, Baltimore, Rutgers. 
Pepper. Broccoli. Oabbage. Sweet Potato. 250-— 
$1.75, 500-—$3.00, 1000-—$5.00. Only cash order 
accepted. Prompt shipment. Colonial Plant Farm, 
Rebecca, Georgia. 








EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 
New Minnesota introductions that bloom from 
August until freezing. Very hardy, lovely large 
flowers, beautiful colors. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 6 New English same price. All different, all 
labeled, prepaid. “SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 
OFFER” — New University Ohicago, Minnesota, 
English and other introductions in all types and 
colors. A gorgeous blooming assortment. All dif- 
ferent, labeled, prepaid. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 18 Growing Banded Plants $5. Descriptive 
list 80 Varieties sent on request. Prairie South- 
west Floretum, Route 1, Box 103, Fall River, Kan. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of Experts. 
Comprehensive handbook 50¢. Safety Violet Wa- 
terer 25¢ (no stamps). “African Violets,” Dept. 
H, Box 1666, Asheville, North Carolina. 





QUALITY NATIVE plant seeds. 1946 crop. Oar- 
dinal flower, Fringed Gentian, Pitcher Plant and 
others. Free list. Valley Gardens and Nursery, 
21301 Telegraph Road, Detroit 19, Mich. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 6 Varieties, Labelled — 
$1.00; Strawberries, Mastodon Everbearing, 40— 


























Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey $1.00; Iris, each different, 15—$1.00. Catalog 
free. Cornell Nursery, Cornell, Illinois. 
De Jager fewcus BULBS TULIPS 
RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD NARCISSI 
for their HIGH CLASS QUALITY NT 
PACKED FOR YOU IN HOLLAND ag HS 
Delivered FREE in the U. S. A. No import formalities iia. 
P. de Jager & Sons Eat. 1870 FRITILLARIA 
IXIA 
FLOWER - BULB SPECIALISTS 
SNOWDROPS 
HEILOO - HOLLAND ‘ : 

2) and other Miscellaneous 
Write now to New York Office for 1947 FREE Catalog | bulbs, including many 
National N. Y. Packing & Shipping Co., Inc. ey and latest Novelties 
327 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. | ‘°F te real Connoisseur. 

LLM A 
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HERBS — Tarragon, Lavender-veris, Twickles 
Purple Lavender, — Balm, Thyme, Sage, 
Peppermint, Applemint, 8 earmint a Rose- 
mary. List sent. Also cu tivated Oh ives. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





CULTIVATED CHIVES. Nice clumps $1.25—doz., 
$7—100. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





SUNRISE RED RASPBERRY. $1.50-—doz., $5- 
100, per 1000—$40. Earliest variety. Extra fine 
roots. Wonderful plants. Warren Shinn, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Three year, immense, 
Washington Asparagus roots $4—-100, $22—1000. 
Two year, $2.50—100, $11-1000. One year roots, 
$9-1000, $1.50-100. Rhubarb roots, $5—100, 
$1.50-—doz. List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





BERRY PLANTS. Thornless Boysenberry $1.50— 
doz., $7-100. Sunrise Raspberry $1.50—doz., $5— 
100. Per 1000—$40. Eldorado Blackberry $1. 25-— 
doz., $5-100. Ourrants $4—doz. Black Raspberry 
$1. 25—doz. ., 84-100. Gooseberry $5—doz., $40—100. 
Blueberry. List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. June bearers 
$9-—100. Everbearers $10—100. List varieties sent. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





LUSCIOUS CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. From 
one thousand to two thousand dollars per acre 
received last summer by the Growers of Cultivated 
Blueberries. Wonderful Landscape plant; beauti- 
ful flowers in the spring, luscious berries in 
summer, brilliant foliage in fall, red twigs in 
winter. I am forty years nurseryman. One year 
old Blueberry plants $3—doz., $18—100. Two years, 
6 to 12 inches $5—doz., $35—100, 10 to 18 inches 
$8—doz., $60—100. Three years $12—doz., $90—100. 
List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





ZANT’S Blue Ribbon Dahlia Oatalog, yours for 
Post Card. Showing 22 acres of Dahlias. Zant’s 
Wildwood Gardens, Box H, Wayland, Mich. The 
Dahlia Capital of the World. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. Young plants. 
50 for $3.00. 100 for $5.00 postpaid. Honeybee 
Haven, Dover, N. J. 





ABINGTON STRAWBERRY NURSERY: Seven- 
teen best varieties for N. E. gardens. Color folder 
and prices on request. G. H. Rounds, Abington, 
Mass. 





HYBRID ORCHID SEEDLINGS: Tubes, Com- 
munity Pots, Individual Pots. Send for list. Lehigh 
Floral Company, 327 E. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 





IRIS—325 new and proven varieties. Oriental 
Poppies. Hemerocallis. Peonies. Free catalog. 
Imperial Iris Gardens, Cornell, Illinois. 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 varieties, 
labeled, prepaid, only $2. MacPherson Gardens, 
350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, Ohio. 





WATER LILIES, 2 Different $1, 5 Different $2.50. 
Beautify that lake. 100 lilies, 5 varieties, $40. 
Prices F.0.B. RB. Blackman, Stover, Mo 





OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS and perennials. 
Send for list. Frank O’Neill, 59 Granite Ave., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and Fancy-Leaved 
Caladium tubers. Send for list. Julius Roehrs 
Company, Rutherford, N. J. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


HELP WANTED 











COUPLE—Gardener, poultryman, care of two cows 
—wife charge of house, good plain cook. Modern 
furnished house provided. Location Southern 
Maryland, 40 miles south Washington, D. 0. Reply 
909 Amberson Ave. ., Pittsburgh, Pa., stating 
salary, references and qualifications. 





GARDENER-CARETAKER in Rhode Island. Flow- 
ers, vegetables. Furnished cottage supplied. Please 

give full information. Box 95, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Sooten 15, Mass. 





ae 





POSITION WANTED 








HEAD GARDENER. Scotch. Age 46. Married. 

17 years last position. Life experience here and 

esape. Box 87, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
88. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





June Flower Shows 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 





IRIS SHOW 


Thursday and Friday 
June 5 and 6 





JUNE SHOW 


(Peonies, rhododendrons, azaleas, etc.) 


Tuesday and Wednesday 
June 17 and 18 





DELPHINIUM SHOW 


(Delphiniums and roses) 
Friday and Saturday 
June 27 and 28 


All three shows are free. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Wednesday, May 21, 1947 
2:30 P.M. 


at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
(16th floor) 


LECTURE by DR. CONRAD LINK, 
Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


FLOWER SHOW 


in which will be included classes for 
commercial firms, professional garden- 
ers and arrangements: 


Invitation is extended to horticultural 
societies, men’s garden clubs, and 
branches of the National Association 
of Gardeners to exhibit at this show 
and all other shows conducted by this 
Society. These exhibits will be judged 
and suitably recognized by the Exhibi- 
tion Committee. 


James G. Esson, Horticultural Consult- 
ant, Editor of Gardeners’ Chronicle, and 
an outstanding gardener, will be on duty 
in the rooms of the Society every Tues- 
day and Friday between 2 and 5 p.m. 
to answer gardeneing questions. In- 
quiries received by mail will also be 
answered. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


—_—@———_. 


GARDEN VISITS 


In addition to three gardens previously 
listed, the following garden will be open 
to members on 


May 24, 1947 (Saturday) 


1 to 5 P.M. — Please note hours 


Dr. and Mrs. Albert C. Barnes 
"Ker-Feal" 


Rapps Corner 





Directions 


(This garden should be visited first.) 

If starting from Phoenixville, Route 
113 to Chester Springs (few miles be- 
yond Kimberton), turn left to Rapps 
Corner, turn right to garden —3 miles 
from Chester Springs. 

If starting from Main Line, Route 30 
to Malvern, turn right on Route 401 to 
Route 113, right on 113 to Chester 
Springs. 




















New! Rare! 
PEONIES--IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 





BOTANICAL TULIPS 
Send for complete catalogue 


JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 
Scituate Center Massachusetts 











SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 


EARLE DILATUSH, 
Holly Specialist 


Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 














| COMING EVENTS | 


May 21. New Haven, Conn. Annual Flower 
Show at St. Thomas Parish House. 


May 21-24. Portland, Ore. Annual Con- 
vention of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America. 


May 22. Boston, Mass. Open Garden Day 
sponsored by the Beacon Hill Garden 
Club. (May 23 in case of rain.) 


May 23. Wauwatosa, Wis. Annual Garden 
and Flower Show of the Wisconsin Gar- 
den Club Federation at the Recreation 
Building. 


June 7. Unionville, Pa. Garden Visiting 
Day of the School of Horticulture for 
Women 


May 24. Greens Farms, Conn. Annual 
Meeting of the American Rock Garden 
Society at “Cronamere.” 


May 24-25. St. Louis, Mo. Spring Flower 
Show of the St. Louis Horticultural So- 
ciety at the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
June 5-6. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the 
New England Region of the American 
Iris Society with the co-operation of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 





IRIS SPECIAL 


postpaid and correctly labeled. 


lavender. 
Calcutta—Delicate cocoa brown. 
California Gold—Deep glittering yellow. 


Crystal Beauty—Glorious tall clean 
Depute Nomblot—Gigantic coppery red. 
Indian Hills—Immense silken red-purple. 


Royal Coach—Yellow penciled bronze. 


Sierra Blue—Huge pure deep blue. 
Spokan—Brilliant chestnut red. 
Wm. Mohr—Exotic ruffled violet. 
Zebra—Famous striped leaved Iris. 








Copper Lustre-—Glowing deep eon one. 


Shah Jehan—Royal purple to smoky violet. 


MAKE YOUR OWN COLLECTIONS: 
Any 6 for $2.00; any 10 for $3.00; all 16 for $4.50 


Alice Harding—Immense soft primrose yellow. 
Beuschley’s Giant—-Stupendous smooth silken 


Ozone—Smoky blue violet. Claret markings. 
Red Dominion—Gorgeous deep, lustrous red. 


Lamb Nurseries, E. 101 Sharp, Box H, Spokane, Wash. 





Three two-week sessions 


For illustrated folder write to 


PROFESSOR MABEL E. TURNER 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Mass. 


Fernglen Workshop of Botany, Nature 


and Conservation — For Adults 
Antrim, N. H. + “In the beautiful Monadnock Region” 


June 28-July 12; July 13-July 27; July 28-August 9 


After June lst address P.O. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 








RED EMPEROR TULIP 


Unexcelled for the brilliance of its large red 
flowers. The first of the Tuli to bloom. 
Special preseason offer, less than half last 
year’s price: $1.50 per doz.; $11.50 per 100. 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


Send for our 
IRIS Free 1947 Catalog 
illustrated in color 


SYLLMAR GARDENS 
12982 Borden Ave., San Fernando, Cal. 


June 7. Baldwin, N. Y. Spring Flower 
Show of the Baldwin Garden Club. 
June 17-18. Boston, Mass. National Peony 
Show of the American Peony Society 
with the co-operation of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 


June 27-28. Boston, Mass. Delphinium and 
Rose Show of the American Delphinium 
Society and the New England Rose So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hall. 

May 24. North Andover, Mass. Open Gar- 
den Day at North Andover. 

June 25. Salem, Mass. Chestnut Street Day 
with 30 gardens and homes opened. 








































Protect Your Plants with 
BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 
Clean, odorless, easy to 
use. 200 Ibs. 5; 500 Ibs. 
$10.50; 1000 Ibs. $19—all 

f.o.b. Folder FREE. 
an MILLS INC. 
Cohocton, N. Y. ¥ 


evavaqseavedny 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 









Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
WARD HAMMIT 


13 Lewis Street 
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Hartford 3, Conn. 








““NATURAIN”’ 
wvannoew RAIN-MAKER 


An exciting modern watering device to spray straight 
up, or to either side, at any angle; puts water exactly 
where you want it—from a few inch spread for fragile 
flowers.to a 20 ft. spray for lawns. Water comes down 
in a gentle, misty shower, perfect for growing things. 
Complete leakproof unit of two 5 ft. sections of durable 
aluminum and stainless steel weighs but 2 lbs. May 
be extended to 30 ft. long by adding 5 ft. extensions 
with a twist of the wrist. Simple to use .. . you'll 
wonder how you ever did without it. Postpaid. 


Complete 10 ft. “Naturain” 
Extra 5 ft. extension 





“MAGIC TWIST” 


INVISIBLE METAL 
PLANT SUPPORTS 


No tying necessary 


Just push these sturdy wire stakes into the 

ground to the height you desire, then presto! 
the ‘‘magic twist’ Dwyer mes gd holds and sup- 
ports the plant! o string, no pressure, no 
injury to plants. Painted foliage green. Postpaid 


Per25 Per 100 











Aiwenen GUTS CORN EARS 
5 times as fast with “% the labor! 


Only yummy tender kernels pop off the cob— 
quicker’n you can eat ‘em! Avoids the tough 
husks. Fits any size ears—cuts, scrapes, 

shreds; 5 strokes finishes an ear in 

10 seconds! Breck’s Corn 

Cutter is a blessing for 

table serving, home can- 

ning, freezing, puddings. A 


ID 2 NEVER 


re. BEFORE A 


Frosdom Proc SPRAY 


Buzz and Bites 


duicer nd MTORR | GUN 


‘1% BLITZiD LIKE 
hs bs THIS! 


3 Pairs, $2.85 














FROM THIS 


IS FOOT 4 
AREA! iia Shoots 30-Foot Stream or Fog-Like 


Mist from One Permanent Nozale! 




















Don't let mosquitoes ruin your Summer at camp or home. Breck’s Citronella 
candles burned 15 feet apart make ‘em vamoose! Guaranteed to burn 15 


boxed Fruit trees need spraying? With an effortless, finger-tip, push- motion, 
—, = in glass cups with attractive cup holders. Postpaid. this miracle pump shoots a 30 foot stream into the foliage! en adjust 


the nozzle and get a drenching mist for shrubs and en! One pump 

Ask as i i ad for all needs!—no additional pressure sprayer needed! You 

tor © REE “Home and Garden Gift Guide No. 547 ya eo 
16 pages of unusual ideas for happier summer living .- that fits into your own bucket from which any spray material 

is sucked. Performance guaranteed. Postpaid. 


| ORDER BY MAIL — POSTPAID 


























BRECK’S, 303 Breck Bldg., Boston 9, Mass. 
Enclosed is $ Send me the following guaranteed items. POSTPAID 








Quantity Article Price 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK 


oo eee ee ees Res cecseesseesecssess.! 303 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 





